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The Sands of Time 


by Earl J. Dias 


Characters 
Katuy REYNOLDS 
Sue Reyno.ps, her older sister 
Jack Spracuep, Kathy’s boy friend 
Dan Howarp, Sue’s fiancé 
Mrs. REYNOLDS 
UNcLE DENNIS 

Time: Early afternoon. 

Serrine: The Reynolds living room. 

Ar Rise: Katuy ReyYNo.ps, about 
sixteen, is seated before the fireplace 
idly turning the pages of a magazine. 
Unc ie Dennis, a portly, jolly-looking 
gentleman of middle age, is standing 
and looking out window, left. 

UncLte Dennis: That rain is really 
coming down now, Kathy. Gosh, 
there’s been no let-up all day. 

Katuy: Well, thank goodness, it’s 
Saturday. At least, I didn’t have to 
trudge to school in this downpour. 
I’d have been drenched by the time 
I got there. (Returns to her magazine, 
then looks up suddenly) Uncle 
Dennis? 


UncLe Dennis (Turning away from 
window and coming to couch where he 
sits): Yes? 

Karny (Slowly and thoughtfully): Don’t 
you think that older men are far 
more interesting to girls than just 
plain high school boys? 

Uncue Dennis (Laughing): Well, as an 
older man myself — and I do mean 
old — I suppose I ought to agree 
with you. But aren’t you being a bit 
hard on just plain high school boys? 
You take young Jack Sprague, for 
example. I wouldn’t call him plain 
at all. In fact, he’s a mighty good- 
looking young fellow. 

Karuy: Young is right! 


He’s only 
sixteen! And he’s so immature! 

Uncie Dennis: If I remember cor- 
rectly, you’re only sixteen yourself, 
aren’t you? 

Karny: But that’s different. I think I 
was older at ten than Jack is right 


now. Mr. Sanders, my English 
teacher, says I have an unusually 





mature outlook on life. 

Uncite Dennis: And what gives him 
that idea? 

Katuy: My English themes, of course. 
He says they’re thoughtful and show 
emotional balance. 

Uncie Dennis: By golly, Kathy, my 
high school English teacher never 
told me anything like that. She was 
a little, fiery old lady who wielded a 
red pencil with zeal and zest. In 
fact, she had more energy than a 
carload of vitamin pills. “Dennis,” 
she used to say to me, “your spelling 
is absolutely the worst I’ve encount- 
ered in forty years of teaching!’ 
(Chuckling) She was probably right, 
too. 

Katuy: You’ve got company there. 
Mr. Sanders says Jack’s spelling is 
simply horrible. It’s a shame, too, 
because he has a good mind — when 
he wants to use it. 


UncLte Dennis (Jronically): But, of 
course, he’s immature. 
Katuy: Oh, you probably think I’m 


exaggerating, but I’m not. He has 
absolutely no interest in the finer 
things of life. 

Uncie Dennis: Such as — ? 

Katuy: Such as the ballet, for example. 
I tried to get him to go with me last 
week when that ballet company ap- 
peared here. But he wouldn’t. He 
says ballet is sissy stuff. Now, I ask 
you, isn’t that immature? 

Uncie Dennis: Well — 

Kartuy: And only yesterday in English 
class he uttered about the most im- 
mature remark I’ve ever heard. 
We're reading “Idylls of the King.”’ 

Uncie Dennis: I remember it well. 
King Arthur and Queen Guinevere, 


and Lancelot and Galahad. 

Katuy: It’s lovely and so romantic. 
You remember, though, how Elaine 
wasted away because Sir. Lancelot 
didn’t return her love? 

Unc Le Dennis: Very sad, indeed. 

Karuy: Well, just when we got to the 
most romantic part — you remem- 
ber, where Elaine’s dead body is 
placed on a barge and floated down 
to Camelot — Jack raised his hand. 
And what do you think he said? 

Uncite Dennis: Don’t keep me in 
suspense. 

Katuy: Now get this. He said, “Mr. 
Sanders, I think this Elaine was 
pretty dumb. What did she want to 
get all stirred up for, when this guy 
Lancelot is old enough to be her 
father. That girl needed to get 
around more.” Now, I ask you. 
Isn’t that positively revolting? 

Uncie Dennis: Perhaps Jack is just a 
realist. 

Karuy: He’s a dope! He has abso- 
lutely no soul, no finer feelings. 

Uncite Dennis: Don’t be so hard on 
the boy. 

Katuy (Rises and goes to table, right, 
where she places the magazine she has 
been reading): Well, I’ll just bet that 
Dan Howard wouldn’t say anything 
like that. 

Uncie Dennis: Dan’s a lot older than 
Jack. 

Karuy: He’s not so old. 

Uncie Dennis: He must be thirty or 
more. 

Katuy (Coming to couch and sitting): 
Now you sound just like Jack. He 
laughs at me for admiring Dan so 
much. Jack says Dan’s best years 
are behind him. But I think Dan’s 





wonderful. He’s just like Lancelot. 

Uncie Dennis: And are you going to 
be another Elaine, Kathy? 

Katuy: I wouldn’t mind being Elaine 
for him. 

Uncte Dennis: Correct me if I’m 
wrong, but isn’t the remarkable 
Dan engaged to your sister Sue? 

Katuy: Yes — and I don’t think she 
appreciates him. 

Uncie Dennis: That’s not a very nice 
thing to say. 

Katuy: I don’t mean to be unfair or 
unkind, but she does take him too 
much for granted. And he’s so won- 
derful and so sensitive. (Mrs. Reyn- 
oLps enters from left. She is a pleas- 
ant-looking, rather matronly woman. 
She comes to center.) 

Mrs. Reynoutps: What are you two 
discussing so seriously? 

UncLe Dennis: Life, love, and the 
pursuit of happiness. (Mrs. Reyn- 
oLps goes to window and looks out.) 

Mrs. Reynouips: What a nasty day! 
I’m glad I’ve no clothes on the line. 
Oh, here comes a friend of yours, 
Kathy. 

Katuy: Who? 

Mrs. Reynoups: It’s Jack, I think. 
He’s so bundled up in that raincoat 
of his that it’s hard to make out his 
features. 

Kartuy: Golly! What in the world does 
he want? 

Mrs. Reynotps: You might sound 
more hospitable. 

Uncie Dennis: Your daughter seems 
to prefer more mature men. 

Mrs. Reynoups: Don’t tell me she’s 
mooning about Dan again. I wish 
you’d try to be more sensible, 
Kathy. Your obvious hero worship 


makes Dan uncomfortable, and I 
don’t think Sue likes it either. 

Kartuy: You can’t control love. 

Mrs. Reyno.ps: Fiddlesticks! 

Katuy: And please, I beg you, don’t 
tell me I’m the victim of puppy love. 
There’s no such thing. 

Mrs. Reynotps: There is in this house. 

Uncie Dennis: Now, ladies! Ladies! 
(The doorbell rings. Mrs. ReyNoups 
answers the door and admits Jack 
SPRAGUE, a breezy, good-looking boy 
of sixteen.) 

Mrs. Reynoups: Hello, Jack. My, 
you look soaked. Let me take your 
coat. 

Jack: It is wet out. (Mrs. ReyNnoups 
holds out her hand for his coat. He 
removes it and hands it to her.) 
Thanks, Mrs. Reynolds. 

Mrs Reynoups: I'll hang this up 
where it can dry. (She exits left.) 

Jack (Coming down to couch): Hi, 
Uncle Dennis. Hello, Kathy. 

UncLE Dennis: How are you, Jack? 
(Rises) I think I’ll get myself a cup 
of coffee. Need something to take 
the chill out of these old bones on 
a damp day like this. See you 
kids later. (He exits left as Jack 
sits beside Katuy on couch. There 
is a complete silence for a minute 
or two.) 

Jack: What is this 

Karuy: Very funny. 

Jack: Well, for Pete’s sake, you might 
at least say hello. 

Karuy: Hello. 

Jack: What’s wrong, anyway? 

Karuy: I don’t think you’d under- 
stand. 

Jack: Why not try me out. After all, 
I’m not a moron. 


a morgue? 





Karuy: That’s a matter of opinion, 
after yesterday. 

Jack: What do you mean, “after 
yesterday’? 

Karny: I’m referring to that charming 
little episode in English class. 

Jack (Laughing): Oh, you mean what 
I said about that dizzy Elaine. 

Katuy: She wasn’t dizzy. 

Jack: Well, my gosh, I don’t think 
it’s very bright for a kid her age 
to carry a torch for a guy as old as 
Lancelot. 

Karuy: You just about mortified me, 
that’s all. Why, after class, Betty 
Linwood shook her head in sym- 
pathy, and she said to me, “I know 
just how you must feel, Kathy.” 

Jack: And just what did she mean by 
that? 

Katuy: She knows that you and I 
have been going to the movies to- 
gether and that you took me to the 
Halloween Hop. So she feels sorry 
for me — being so much in the com- 
pany of such an insensitive person. 

Jack: Phooey! 

Katuy: And you can phooey all you 
want, but it doesn’t change things. 

Jack (Suddenly contrite): Gosh, I’m 
sorry, Kathy. You know I didn’t 
mean to hurt you, and I didn’t 
come here to argue with you. 

Katuy: Then just why are you here? 

Jack: The same old thing. I still want 
you to go to the dance with me 
tonight. 

Karuy: No. 

Jack: But, for Pete’s sake, why not? 
I can dance, can’t 1? 

Karuy: Oh, yes, I'll say that for you. 
You can dance. 

Jack: Well, then —? 


Kartuy: Let’s just say the weather is 
too bad. I wouldn’t want the rain 
to ruin my dress. 

Jack: Please, Kathy — 

Karuy: And if you really want to 
know, Dan and Sue have invited 
me to go to the movies with them. 

Jack: You mean you’d give up a 
perfectly good dance just to go and 
sit in a stuffy theater with your 
sister and her boy friend? 

Katuy: Yes. 

Jack (Rising and beginning to pace 
the floor): | suppose the real reason 
is that you’re still crazy about Dan. 
And you know he’s engaged to your 
sister, and he’s far too old. 

Karny: Thirty isn’t ancient. 

Jack: Thirty-three. And, anyway, you 
haven’t the slightest chance with 
him. Dan’s a good guy, and he 
kids along with you, but that’s just 
because he doesn’t want to hurt you. 

Kartuy: I’m not complaining. 

Jack: You mean you're satisfied to 
look at him sometimes and to ex- 
change a few remarks. 

Karuy: That’s all I want. And all I 
expect. 

Jack (Stops his pacing and stands be- 
fore divan, looking thoughtfully at 
Karuy): Just like Elaine. 

Kartny: And she was, in your own 
words, dizzy. 

Jack: Please, Kathy. I don’t think 
you’re dizzy. I happen to think 
you’re wonderful. 

Karuy (Softening): And really, I think 
you’re nice, too, Jack. I’m sorry 
about everything. Maybe I’m just 
mixed up. (The doorbell rings.) 

Jack: Want me to answer it? (Karuy 
nods. Jack goes to door and opens it. 





Sue Reyno.ps, an attractive girl in 
her middle twenties, and Dan 
Howarp, a handsome man in his 
thirties, enter and come to center.) 

Sue: Hi, Sis. Hi, Jack. We're 
drenched. Let me take your coat, 
Dan. I'll hang it in the kitchen to 
dry. 

Dan (Removing coat): Thanks, Sue. 
(Sux exits left with coat.) 

Jack: Some weather, hey? 

Dan: It’s wet all right, but I don’t 
really mind. Somehow or other, I 
like the rain on my face. It makes 
me feel more alive. 

Katuy: What a beautiful thought! 

Dan (Bowing): Thank you, Kathy. 

Jack: Well, the stuff just makes me 
feel wet and clammy. 

Katuy: That’s because you’re not 
romantic like Dan. 


Jack: I can be romantic (Pointedly) 
in the right time and place. 

Dan: I’m sure you can, Jack. 
Karuy) And what have you been 
doing with yourself all day? 

Kartuy: Just sitting and reading. 

Dan: Well, Sue and I have been a bit 


(To 


more active than that. (Sup enters 
at left.) 

Sur: What’s that about being active? 

Dan: I was telling Kathy and Jack 
that we’ve certainly been on the go 
today. 

Sup: I'll say we have. (She sinks 
wearily into chair.) First, we drove 
over to Benton to see Marge and 
Bill, and then we came back and 
did some shopping. 

Dan (Groaning): And these bones are 
feeling their age. 

Katuy (Looking at him admiringly): 
You’ll never be old, Dan, because 


5 


you’re so young at heart. 

Jack: Oh, brother! 

Dan: That sounds like the title of a 
popular song, Kathy. “Young at 
Heart.” 

Katuy: Well, it fits you. 
REYNOLDS enters at left.) 

Mrs. Reynoips: Kathy, would you 
help me out here for a few moments? 

Karuy (Rising): Of course, Mother. 

Mrs. Reynoxps: I'll try not to keep 
her for long, Jack. (Karuy and 
Mrs. Reynowps exit at left. Jack 
rises and goes to chair before fire- 
place, where he sits dejectedly. Sup 
and Dan sit on couch. There is 
silence. Sus looks at DAN and then 
nods pointedly in direction of Jack. 
She shrugs her shoulders.) 

Dan: You don’t look like the happiest 
man on earth, Jack. 

Jack (Desolately) : I’m not. 

Sus: What’s wrong? We’re great on 
settling other people’s problems. 

Jack: It’s Kathy. She won’t go to 
the dance with me tonight. Says 
she’d rather go to the movies with 
you. 

Sue: Golly, that doesn’t sound normal. 
When I was her age, I’d have given 
a month’s supply of chocolate sun- 
daes to go to a dance. 

Jack: Not Kathy. (To Dan) And I 
guess you know why, Dan. 

Sux: You mean, of course, that Kathy 
has a crush on Dan. 

Jack: It’s a crush all right. 

Suz (To Dan): You see, sir — your 
charms are fatal. 

Dan: Well, I wish they weren’t. 
Kathy’s a sweet kid, and none of us 
wants to hurt her in any way. 

Sus: Of course she’s sweet. But there 


(Mrs. 





ought to be something we could do. 
(UncLE Dennis enters from left.) 

Uncie Dennis: A rainy afternoon to 
you all. What’s everybody looking 
so serious about? 

Sue: It’s Kathy. 

UncLte Dennis: What’s she been up 
to? 

Jack: She’s nuts about Dan, that’s 
what. 

Uncite Dennis: Ah, 
been told. 

Sve: And something should be done 
about it. 

Dan: The question is — what? 
don’t want to hurt her. 

Uncie Dennis: Of course you don’t. 

Jack (Rising and crossing to door left): 
Well, thanks for your sympathy, 
anyway. I’m going to get my coat. 
I’ll leave by the back door. I sure 
hope you can think of something. 

Uncité Dennis: Don’t despair, my 
boy. 

Sve: And come back tonight. Kathy 
may change her mind about that 
dance. 

Jack: Thanks, Sue. 
don’t believe in 
exits left.) 

Dan: Poor kid. 

Uncie Dennis: Say, Dan, didn’t you 
tell me once that you did some 
acting during your college days. 

Sur (Laughing): Indeed he did! Why 
Dan was a sort of Marlon Brando 
and Sir Laurence Olivier rolled into 
one. 

Dan: Spare my blushes, girl. 

Uncie Dennis: Then by golly I have 
an idea, and I think it might work. 
Point is, we'll have to let everyone 
but Kathy in on the scheme, be- 


yes—so I’ve 


We 


I will. 


miracles. 


But I 
(JACK 


cause maybe all of us will have a 

bit of acting to do. Are you folks 

game to carry out what I propose? 
Sug: Courage is our middle name. 
Uncie Dennis: Then listen. Tonight 

when Dan comes to take you to the 

movies, you — (His voice trails off 

as the curtains close.) 

CURTAIN 


ScENE 2 

Time: Early the same evening. 

SerrinG: The same. 

At Rise: Katuy is again sitting be- 
fore the fireplace; reading a magazine. 
Mrs. Reynoups and Sue are seated 
on couch. UNCLE DENNIS is reading 
the newspaper in chair left. 

Katuy: Shouldn’t Dan be here by 
now? The feature goes on at seven, 
and it’ll take us at least ten minutes 
to drive to the movies. 

Sur: You’re right, he should be here. 
I was a little worried about him 
when he left here this afternoon, 
though. He wasn’t feeling very well. 

Mrs. ReryNnoups: Nothing serious, I 
hope. 

Sue: I don’t think so. 

UncLte Dennis (Looking up from 
paper): Maybe just some of that 
virus that’s around now. This damp 
weather gets a lot of people down. 

Sus: The rain has let up some, any- 
way. (Pointedly) Looks as though 
it might clear up for the dance, 
Kathy. 

Katuy: The dance holds no interest 
for me, thank you. 

Mrs. Reynovps: Isn’t Jack coming by 
later tonight? 





Karuy: I don’t see why he should. He 
knows I’m going to the movies. (The 
doorbell rings. ) 


Sue: That must be Dan now. (She 


goes to door, center, and opens it.) 
He is limping 


Hi. (DAN enters. 
slightly.) 

Dan: Hello, everybody. 

Sur: Want to take off your coat, and 
sit a while, or shall we leave right 
away? 

Dan (Wearily): I’d like to rest a few 
minutes if I could. 

Sue: Of course. We still have enough 
time. (She helps him remove his 
coat.) 

Dan: Ouch! 

Sur: What’s the matter? 

Dan: My shoulder’s bothering me 
again. Must be this wet weather. 
Thanks, Sue. (Sue places the coat 
on table. Dan limps to couch and 
sinks down wearily.) 

Katuy: Is something wrong with your 
leg, Dan? 

Dan: It’s my rheumatism, I think. It 
usually kicks up at this time of year. 

Uncie Dennis: I know just how you 
feel. But you’ve got to expect these 
things, boy, when you get along in 
years. 

Mrs. Reynouips: Why haven’t you 
seen Dr. West about this, Dan? 
Perhaps you need a checkup. 

Dan (Laughing rather bitterly): Oh, 
I’ve seen him all right. And do 
you know what he said? He called 
me a hypochondriac. 

Katuy: A hypo —? 

Uncie Dennis: Chondriac. That’s 
someone who thinks he’s sick when 
he really isn’t. 

Kartuy: But why should Dr. West call 


you one of those? I think he’s 
pretty fresh. 

Dan: Well, you see I’ve been to him 
several times in the last month. 
Guess he’s getting tired of me. 

Karuy: Several times? 

Sug: Why, Dan. You never told me. 

Dan: He thought it might be my teeth. 
(Grasps his front teeth with thumb 
and forefinger) But this upper plate 
is still good. 

Karny (Astounded): Upper plate! 

Dan: Oh, yes, I had all my upper 
front teeth out last year. Hasn’t 
done much for my rheumatism, 
though. 

Sue: It hasn’t done much for your 
eating either, Dan. Do you re- 
member this afternoon Marge gave 
us some of that chewy candy, and 
you got the stuff caught in your 
upper plate? I felt sorry for you. 

Uncie Dennis (Sadly): First our hair 
begins to go — then our teeth. No 
one escapes. 

Dan: And then, of course, there’s my 
myositis. 

Mrs. Reynoups: And just what is 
that in plain English, Dan? 

Dan: Dr. West says it’s a sort of in- 
flammation of the muscles. He says 
there’s not too much he can do 
about it. (He rises slowly and be- 
gins to limp around the room) Says 
it’s caused by bodily changes as we 
grow older. If I sit too long, though, 
my leg stiffens up. 

Sue: Then perhaps we ought not to 
go to the movies, Dan. After all, 
I don’t want to have to carry you 
out of the theater. 

Dan: Well, if you and Kathy wouldn’t 
be disappointed — 





Sve: Of course not. 

Mrs. Reyno.ps: After all, your health 
is more important than Hollywood. 

Dan: And that reminds me. Could I 
trouble you for a glass of water? 

Suz: I'll get it for you. (She exits left.) 

Uncte Dennis (Rises and goes to 
window): Good. The rain’s stopped. 

Katuy (Suddenly interested): It has? 

Uncie Dennis: Yep. And looks as 
though it’s going to be a nice night, 
after all. I see a couple of stars 
out there trying to peep through. 

Mrs. Reynoups: Perhaps the change 
in the weather will make you feel 
better, Dan. 

Dan: I hope so. But I think I’ve in- 
herited a weak constitution from 
my father. He was a semi-invalid 
for twenty years. 

Kartuy: Twenty years! 

Dan: Yes. And they say that sort 
of thing runs in families. (Sux enters, 
carrying a glass of water. She hands 
it to Dan.) 

Dan: Thanks. (He takes a bottle of 
pills from his pocket, opens the bottle, 
takes two of the pills and puts them 
in his mouth. Then he drinks the 
water.) There. I almost forgot. I 
have to take these blamed things 
every three hours. 

Unciz Dennis: And what are they 
supposed to cure? 

Dan: They’re for my nerves. I haven’t 
been sleeping well for a long time. 
Dr. West says I’m too tense. 
(Karuy is now looking at Dan 
very closely, as if unable to believe 
her eyes.) 

Suze: Well, if we’re not going to the 
movies, what shall we do? 

Dan: Dr. West says a short walk is 


good for my myositis. Walking is 
supposed to help the circulation. 
We'll have to go slow though. I 
have to watch my heart. 

Suz: Then we’ll just creep along, I 
promise you. I'll get my coat. 
(Sue exits left.) 

Dan (Returns to couch and sits): I'd 
better just sit a while before we 
start out. This leg is really bad 
tonight. I’m sorry, Kathy, about 
the movies. 

Karuy: Oh, that’s all right. 

Dan: Some other time, maybe. 

Karuy: Yes, some other time. (UNCLE 
DENNIS crosses in front of couch, and, 
unseen by Katuy, winks in a con- 
spiratorial manner at Dan.) I think 
I’ll go upstairs and get the book I 
was reading. 

Mrs. Reynotps (Rising): And I 
promised Mrs. Hopkins I’d drop in 
for a few moments tonight. I’d 
better change my dress, though. 
Mrs. Hopkins always has an eagle 
eye for what anyone wears, so I’d 
better look my best. Goodnight, 
Dan. 

Dan: Goodnight, Mrs. Reynolds. For- 
give my not rising, but — (He points 
to his leg.) 

Mrs. Reynowps: I understand. And 
I hope you'll soon be feeling better. 
(She exits left.) 

Kartuy: Goodnight, Dan. Have a nice 
walk. 

Dan: Goodnight, Kathy. 
exits left.) 

Uncite Dennis (Comes to Dan and 
shakes his hand): An excellent per- 
formance, Marlon Brando. 

Dan: And I feel like the world’s prize 
heel. But do you think it worked? 


(KatTuy 





Uncie Dennis: Like a charm. (SuE 
enters at left. She is now wearing a 
coat.) 

Suse: Well, Mr. Hypochondriac, are 
you ready? 

Uncie Dennis: I’ve been congratu- 
lating him on his acting. 

Sve: I think we’ve accomplished what 
we wanted to. (DAN goes to table 
and puts on his coat.) 

Dan: But I hope Kathy isn’t hurt. 

Suz: She may be a little disillusioned, 
Dan. But at her age, there’s always 
tomorrow. (Sue and Dawn go to 
center door.) 

Sue: Goodnight, Uncle Dennis. 


Uncte Dennis: Goodnight, Sue. 


Goodnight, Dan. Have a nice walk. 
(Sup and Dan exit. UNcLE DENNIS 
goes to fireplace and looks thoughtfully 
at fire. Katuy enters, book in hand, 
and goes to chair at fireplace and sits.) 


Uncie Dennis: Settling down for a 
night of reading? 

Katuy: I suppose so. 

Uncie Dennis: You don’t sound very 
enthusiastic. 

Kartuy: Uncle Dennis, did you know 
that Dan had so many things the 
matter with him? 

Uncie Dennis (Placing hand on her 
shoulder and speaking slowly): Kathy, 
always remember this. The sands of 
time flow slowly, but they flow 
steadily and _ inevitably. (Goes 
toward door left) Goodnight, child. 
(Katruy stares thoughtfully at fire. 
Then she speaks, as if to herself.) 

Karuy: The sands of time flow slowly, 
but they flow steadily and inevitably. 
(The doorbell rings. Kartuy goes to 
center and opens door. Surprised) 
Jack! 


Jack (Entering): Hi. I sort of ex- 
pected you’d be at the movies. 

Katuy (Going to couch, followed by 
Jack): I decided not to. 

Jack: How come? 

Katuy: That’s a long and soul- 
shattering story. 

Jack: Anyway, now that I’m here, 
and you’re here, let me have one 
more try. How about that dance? 
(They both sit on couch.) 

Katuy (After a pause): Jack, have 
you ever had rheumatism? 

Jack: Rheumatism! For Pete’s sake, 
no! 

Katuy: And, Jack. Do you have 
your own teeth? 

Jack (Pointing to his molars): Well, 
whose do you think they are? 

Katuy: And have you ever been 
afflicted with myositis? 

Jack: Afflicted with what? Say, what 
is this? 

Katuy: Don’t interrupt, please. And 
is your father in good health? 

Jack: He’s in the pink. 

Karuy: Did you ever have a limp? 

Jack: A limp? Sure, I hurt my ankle 
once playing football. 

Karny: But you’re all right, now. 

Jack (Rising): Sure! Look! (He does 
a brief jig.) 

Katuy: Wonderful. And do you take 
pills every three hours? 

Jack: Do I look like a candidate for 
the old folks’ home? What is all 
this, anyway? (Karuy rises and 
takes Jack’s hand.) 

Karny: Just this. I’m going to the 
dance with you. (He hugs her.) 

Jack: Swell! I don’t know what this 
is all about, but I repeat — swell! 

Karuy: I’ll go up and change my dress 
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right now. (She exits left. Jack 
scratches his head in bewilderment. 
He sits on couch again, and begins 
happily to whistle a popular tune. 
UncLe Dennis enters at left.) 

Uncie Dennis: You sound on top of 
the world, my boy. 

Jack: I am! Kathy’s going to the 
dance with me. I don’t know why, 
but she’s going. And I don’t have 
rheumatism. 

Uncte Dennis (Beginning to laugh 
heartily): It’s the sands of time, my 
boy, the sands of time. 

Jack (Bewildered): The sands of time? 
(He shrugs his shoulders, and, 8o 
contagious is UncLe Dennis’ laugh- 
ter, that he begins to laugh, too, as the 
curtains close.) 


THE END 


PRODUCTION NOTES 


THE SANpDs or TIME 


Characters: 3 male; 3 female. 

Playing Time: 25 minutes. 

Costumes: Everyday dress. Jack, Sue and 
Dan wear coats when they enter. 

Properties: Magazine and book for Kathy, 
newspaper for Uncle Dennis, bottle of pills 
for Dan, glass of water. 

Setting: The Reynolds living room is com- 
fortably and tastefully furnished. A large 
couch is at center. At the right wall, there 
is a fireplace flanked by two easy chairs. 
Another easy chair is at left. Upstage 
center is a door leading to the front porch. 
At right of the door is a table holding 
magazines and a telephone. A window is to 
the left of the door. A door leading to the 
other rooms in the house is in the left wall. 


Lighting: No special effects. 





Dead of Night 


by John Murray 


Characters 


) 


? a young couple 


Tim 

SALLy | 

Mr. Ho.tmes, their friend 

Cray Sry.es, about twenty-three 

Miss MipLAND, middle-aged nurse to 
the late Hector Styles 

Po.iy, Clay’s fiancée 

Trve: Late at night 

Serrinc: A large room in Hector 
Styles’ house. 

Ar Rise: SALLY examines some articles 
for a forthcoming auction with in- 
lerest. Tim siands on auctioneer’s 
platform, left, and pounds upon table 
with gavel. 

Tim: And now, ladies and gentlemen, 
we have the treat of the day. I 
have at my disposal this rare col- 
lector’s item, a genuine, hand- 
wrought, eighteenth-century Thing- 
amagummy! (He raises his hand 
displaying an imaginary object.) 
What am I offered? (Points to 
SALLY with gavel) Sixty-four cents? 
(Pounds heavily with gavel) SOLD! 
Sold to that young lady with the 
cute turned-up nose! (Places gavel 
on table, steps quickly off platform 
and caresses SALLY. In doing so, 
he nudges one of the display tables 
and almost upsets some glassware. 
SaLLy quickly protects the glass.) 

SatLty: Tim, please be careful. If 
these things get broken, Mr. Holmes 
will have our hides. 


Tm: I can’t help it, Sally. I guess 
you're the prettiest wife I ever had. 

Satty: Bosh! We’ve been married 
two months. 

Tm (Glancing at wrist watch): Two 
months, three days, nine hours and 
thirty-five minutes! 

Satty (Smiling): I suppose I should 
be excited, too. This will be our 
first big auction and if we can get 
some of these things, we’ll have the 
best antique shop in town. 

Tim: That won’t be hard. We have 
the only antique shop in Ackerman 
Falls. 

Sautty: Well, I mean it will be a 
feather in our caps. Mr. Holmes 
was wonderful to let us come here 
tonight to see what we like. It 
will give us the drop on the other 
bidders at the auction tomorrow 
afternoon. 

Tm: A lot of this stuff is pretty ex- 
pensive. 

SaLty: We have some money and we 
can bid on little things. 

Tim (Nodding): Old Hector Styles 
really must have been in the chips. 

Sautiy: I always felt sorry for him. 
He lived in this lonely, old house 
for years with his nurse. He never 
left the place. 

Tim: It must have been rough. The 
old man had everything — and yet 
he had nothing. 

Sauiy: And that selfish nephew! Clay 





Styles should be ashamed of him- 
self for neglecting his uncle. He 
came to Ackerman Falls quickly 
enough when he heard that he had 
inherited Hector’s money. 

Tm: Oh, Clay’s not so bad. We were 
pretty good friends as kids. I 
understand he went to Europe and 
he’s been pretty busy. Then, too, 
he’s engaged to Polly and — 
(Whistling loudly) now, she’s some 
dish! 

Sauiiy (Sternly): Tim! 

Tim: Of course, I was only admiring 
her from a critic’s point of view. 

Satiy (Coldly): Of course! (Finally, 
her sternness melts and she is sober 
again.) I wonder what happened 
to Hector Styles. 

Tim: What do you mean? 

Sauity: Well, we knew that he was 
ill and all, but he died rather sud- 


denly. 

Tim: I still don’t get it. 

Sauiy: He was always under the care 
of Dr. Waring and even the doctor 
was surprised when Hector died so 


suddenly. Heart disease! Doctor 
Waring thought Hector had a strong 
heart. 

Tim: So what? 
wrong before. 

Sauiy: And there are the rumors. 

Tim: Oh, I get it! You’ve been listen- 
ing to the old wives’ tales. 

Sauiy: Well, there are people who feel 
that Hector met with foul play! 
No one had seen him for years and 
Miss Midland, his nurse, guarded 
him so closely. 

Tim: You’re talking nonsense! Just 
because you’re going to spend the 
night in a big, gloomy mansion 


Doctors have been 


doesn’t mean that you have to make 
a federal case out of it. Melodra- 
matic! I should have remembered 
that you played the female lead in 
“Night Must Fall” at high school. 

Satity (Stubbornly): I’m not being 
melodramatic and I didn’t say that 
Hector Styles was murdered. 
(Glances about) But this house gives 
me the creeps. 

Tim: O. K., Inner Sanctum, keep this 
up and we'll be murdered in our 
beds! (Mr. Hotmsgs, a middle-aged, 
jovial-looking man, enters left. SALLY 
and Tim greet him warmly.) 

Satty: Oh, Mr. Holmes! We’re 
awfully glad you let us come to- 
night. These antiques are simply 
wonderful. 

Mr. Howmes: Fine! Fine! After all, 
you’ve always been my favorite 
young people. (Tim gestures at the 
antiques.) 

Tim: Is this everything to be auctioned? 

Hotes: Oh, no! I have the complete 
inventory of auctionable things in 
the library. There’s some silver- 
ware in the attic and some very old 
damask. 

Tr: I’d like to see the list. There 
may be something we’d like to get. 

Homes: I'll be glad to show it to you. 

Sautiy (Slowly, to Hotmes): Can you 
tell us anything about Hector Styles? 

Houtmes: There’s very little to tell. 
He was a very rich man and Clay 
Styles, his nephew, is his sole heir. 
Of course there’s Miss Midland but, 
excepting for a small bequest, every- 
thing is in Clay’s name. That’s why 
Clay is here now. When the things 
are sold tomorrow, the estate will 
be settled. 





Sauiy: I didn’t mean that. Do you 
know anything — intimate — about 
him? 

Houimes: Hector lived a simple life. 
I visited him a few times when I 
drew up his last will. He was con- 
fined to a wheel chair and he hadn’t 
left the grounds for the past ten 
years. Yes, Hector was a lonely, 
old man. 

Satiy: Do you think anything hap- 
pened to him? 

Hotmes: Happened? (Tim registers 
annoyance at SALLY’s questions.) 

Satty (Suddenly): People in town 
think that he was — murdered! 

Hotes: What an insane idea! Why, 
Miss Midland wouldn’t kill the pro- 
verbial fly and Clay wasn’t home 
at the time of his uncle’s death. 
Who would murder Hector Styles? 

Sauiy: But the talk — 


Hotes: Oh, I’m used to small town 


gossip. I’ve been deputy sheriff, 
postmaster, attorney and proprietor 
of the local paper store. I’ve heard 
all the gossip, and I’m convinced 
that Hector Styles died a natural 
death. 

Tm (To Sauty): I warned you about 
that talk. (7o Hotmes) May I see 
that list now? 

Sauiy (Resigned): Oh, I’m sorry that 
I mentioned it. Please look at the 
list. I’m going to stay here and 
study some more of these antiques. 
(Hotmes and Tim evit left. Sauiy 
studies several objects of interest. She 
finally reaches the table located to right 
of auctioneer’s platform. Upon the 
table are a phonograph and home re- 
cording unit and a stack of records.) 
A phonograph and home recorder. 


Looks new. That’s no antique. 
(Sauty lifts the phonograph attach- 
ment cord and notices that it is plugged 
to a nearby wall connection. She 
examines the stack of records. She 
chooses the top record and places it 
upon the phonograph turntable. She 
listens to the symphonic music for a 
moment, then lowers the volume. 
Finally she lifts the record off the 
turntable and places it aside. It is 
evident that Say is not an admirer 
of “long-haired” renditions. She ex- 
amines the second record on the stack. 
She turns it over to the other side and 
stares at it perplexed.) That’s funny. 
There’s no label on this one. (SALLY 
places the record upon the turntable 
and sets the phonograph handle in 
position. Nore: For this sequence, 
several forms of production may be 
used. An actual home recorded voice 
may be played if a record player is 
available. If this is not possible, an 
actor may be hidden beneath the 
phonograph table with a home micro- 
phone. The actor may speak the lines, 
simulating the recorded voice of Hxc- 
TOR Stytes. The lines may also be 
spoken from off stage. There are several 
squeaks and scratches as the record 
begins.) 

Hecror Sryues’ Voice: Please listen 
to me. I can’t leave this house. 
(SALLY stares at the record. Finally 
she registers excitement as the record 
continues.) 1 am afraid to use the 
telephone because he may overhear 
my conversation. This record is my 
only chance. I hope that it will 
someday fall into the proper hands. 

SALLY (Quickly): Hector Styles! 

Hecror Sryies’ Voice: No one sus- 











pects that my nephew, Clay Styles, 

is in this house. I don’t know why 

he has come home, but I think he 
wants to kill me. I am afraid to 
touch my food because Clay has a 
strong knowledge of poisons. If 
anything happens to me, turn this 
record over to the police. Arrest 
Clay Styles for my murder. (The 
needle scratches the record. SALLY 
stands frozen beside the machine. 
Criay Sryies, enters through the 
garden entrance, right. He has not 
heard the record’s message. CLAY 
approaches SALLY, who is unaware 
of his presence.) 

Cray: Hello, Sally! 
quickly.) 

Sauiy: Oh, Clay! Clay Styles! How 
— how long have you been here? 

Cray (Puzzled): A few seconds. I 
was walking in the garden. What’s 
the matter? You’re terribly pale. 

SALLY (Quickly): Nothing! Nothing! 
You startled me. (/nstantly, Sauiy 
is aware of the recording. She snaps 
the phonograph button, turning the 
machine off. She leaves the record 
on the turntable.) 

Cray: Do you like the set? I sent it 
to Uncle Hector from New York. 
I guess he never had much chance 
to enjoy it. 

SALLY (Thoughtfully): No — 

Cray: But I don’t know what it’s 
doing in here. I doubt whether an 
antique dealer will buy it. (Cray 
moves closer to the set. Say tries 
to sidle between Cuay and the set, 
hiding the record from his inspection. ) 
What were you playing? 

Satty: I—JI don’t know. 

care for serious music. 


(SALLY turns 


I don’t 
(Her voice 
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quivers with excitement. Cray notices 
her nervousness.) 

Cray: Is something wrong? 

Sauiy: No! 

Cray: Look, Sally. We grew up to- 
gether. I don’t know what’s come 
over you or the folks in this town. 
You look at me as though you’re 
afraid of me. 

Sauiy: Afraid? 

Cray: Oh, come off it! You’re like the 
others. You’re afraid of me, too. 
Maybe I didn’t stay with Uncle 
Hector. He sent me away. He 
wanted me to study in Europe. 
That’s why I left the house. I — 
I didn’t desert him. I obeyed his 
wishes. You must believe that. 

SALLY: But you never came back. Not 
until now. 

Cray (Nodding): 1 haven’t been in 
Ackerman Falls for ten years. 

SALLy: You weren’t here when he was 
— when he died? 

Ciay: Of course not! 
ask? 

SatLty (Quickly): Oh, nothing! I 
thought you might have returned, 
that’s all. 

Cray: You know very well that Polly 
and IJ arrived in Ackerman Falls two 
days ago. What made you think 
I was here when Uncle Hector died? 

Satty (Hysterically): I didn’t mean 
that! 

Cray: You’re trying to imply some- 
thing. Somebody started a rumor 
about me. What are people saying? 
What do you think about me? 

SaLLy: Please, Clay — 

Cray: You don’t think I had anything 
to do with Uncle Hector’s death? 

Sauiy: No! (Cuiay grabs SALLy’s arm.) 


Why do you 








Cray: Listen to me. I don’t know 
how those stories started or who 
started them. Something is wrong 
in this town. I’m going to find the 
person who is against me and — 
(SALLY pulls away. Tr enters left.) 

Tim: Sally, there’s some old tableware 
I’d like you to see and — (Sees 
Cray) Hello, Clay. (Ciay casts 
a resentful look at Tim and Satyy. 
He exits right.) 

Tim: What’s the matter with him? 

SaLtty (Quickly): He — Clay — killed 
his Uncle! 

Tim: Not that again. 

Sauty: I have proof. (SauLy walks 
to record player.) 1 found a record. 
It was made by Hector Styles. He 


charged Clay with poisoning him. 
Oh, what are we going to do? 


Tim: It’s hard to believe. Does any- 
one know about the record? 

Satty: No, I don’t think so. Clay 
came in while I was playing the 
set, but I don’t think he heard the 
record. (Tim joins her at record 
player.) 

Tim: We'd better put the record in a 
safe place. If Clay knew about it, 
he’d do anything to get it. (As 
Tm lalks, a hand reaches through 
right entrance and snaps wall switch. 
The room is thrown into darkness. 
General confusion follows. There are 
sounds of a brief scuffle. Running 
footsteps are heard and the room is 
lighted again. Tim stands beside 
wall switch. His coat is rumpled and 
his hair is mussed. Miss MIDLAND, 
a middle-aged woman, stands in 
entranceway, center. SALLY is in a 
dazed condition at record player.) 


Miss Mip.Lanp (Entering room): What 
happened? 

Tim (Quickly): Miss Midland, did you 
see anyone in the hall? 

Miss Mipianp: No, I was going to 
the kitchen and I heard something 
in here. (7’o Satty) Are you hurt? 

Sauiy (Weakly): I’mall right. (Quickly) 
The record! (She stares at turn- 
table.) Tim, it’s gone! The record’s 
gone! (Trim joins her at machine.) 

Tm: He must have gone through the 
garden. I’m going to take a look. 
(He exits right.) 

Miss Mip.anp: Is there anything I 
can do? 

Satty: You might be able to help. 
Were you here when Mr. Styles died? 

Miss Mipianp: Yes, I lost a good 
friend. I was his nurse for a long 
time. 

Satty: Was there anything unusual 
about his death? 

Miss Mip.Lanp: I can’t say. He died 
in his sleep. That was Dr. Waring’s 
report. 

Satty: But there are people who 
think he was murdered. 

Miss Mipianp: Yes, I heard those 
stories, too. No one would kill 
Hector Styles. I—I was alone 
with him when he died. 

SaLiy: Are you sure? Are you certain 
that there wasn’t someone else in 
the house? 

Miss Mipianp: Of course. 
But it is a very large place. 

SALLY (Quickly): Then someone might 
have been here without your knowl- 
edge? 

Miss Mipianp: Yes, there might have 
been an intruder. 











Satty: Did you leave shortly after 
Mr. Styles’ death? 

Miss Mipianp: Yes. Mr. Holmes 
stayed here with me for two days, 
and then we left. But he thought 
it would be better if I remained in 
town until the estate was settled. 
Yesterday, he invited me to attend 
the auction. He told me I could 
have anything that I might like at 
the auction. 

Sauty: Then the house has been empty 
since Hector Styles’ death? 

Miss Mipianp: Yes, we came back 
yesterday for the first time in six 
months. 

Satiy: When did Mr. Styles die? 

Miss Mipianp: It was a Sunday morn- 
ing, March twenty-second. I left 
the house with Mr. Holmes on 
Tuesday, the twenty-fourth. 

Sauiy (Nodding): That was six months 
ago. Oh, I wish we could be sure 
no one entered the house since that 
time. 

Miss Mipianp: I don’t think any- 
thing is missing. Mr. Holmes has 
the complete list of valuables and 
he didn’t mention any theft. Miss 
Sally, I wish you’d tell me what 
happened here. (Tim enters right.) 

Tim: Well, he’s gone. I couldn’t even 
find any footprints. I suppose I’ll 
never hear the record. 

Miss Mrpianp: Record? (She notices 
the record player.) Poor Hector! 
Clay sent him the machine as a 
present. How Hector loved good 
music! (Sighs) But he never lived 
to enjoy it. The machine arrived 
the morning after his death. 

Satty: What? (Tim cautions Satiy 
to silence as Miss MIDLAND con- 
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tinues, unaware of SALLY’s surprise.) 

Miss Mipianp: But what is the ma- 
chine doing here? I left it crated in 
the library. (She smiles weakly.) I 
hope that you children will excuse 
me. It’s been a long day and I’m 
tired. Goodness, it must be well 
after midnight. She looks fondly 
at the antiques.) There are so many 
memories here. So many sad 
memories. (Ezits center) 

Sauiy: Did you hear that? 

Tim: Yes, and I don’t like it. 

Sauiy: But it can’t be true. She can’t 
possibly be right. 

Tim: I know. 

Satity (Slowly): If we believe her, it 
means that the recording was made 
— by a dead man! 

Tim: Nonsense! Maybe she’s wrong 
about the date. 

Sau.y: Or she might be lying. 

Tim: Why should she lie? She doesn’t 
benefit by Hector’s will. 

Satiy: No, but she must be wrong. 
She has to be wrong! (Sauuy looks 
at record player and cringes.) I’m 
afraid of that machine! 

Tim: Well, I’m going to find the record, 
if it hasn’t been destroyed. And we 
won’t tell anyone about what you 
heard. 

Sautty: Somebody else should know. 

Tim (Quickly): No! Somebody took 
the recording to destroy Hector 
Styles’ evidence. If Clay or who- 
ever is behind this business knew 
that you heard the record, he might 
try to silence you. 

Say (Helplessly): But the record was 
on the machine when it was stolen. 
Oh, whoever took it must have 
known that I heard the message! 








Tim: That’s right! I’m sticking close 
to you. I’m not going to leave you 
alone. 

Sa..y: I’ll be all right. 

Tim: Murdered men who make record- 
ings — thieves who steal under our 
very noses — I don’t like it! (PoLLy, 
an attractive girl of twenty, enters 
center.) 

Potty: Oh, I thought Clay was here. 

Sautiy: Hello, Polly. He was here a 
little while ago, but he left. 

Tm: Isn’t he in his room? 

Potty: No, I knocked on his door, but 
he didn’t answer. It’s so strange. 

SaALLy: Strange? 

Potty (Nodding): His room is next 
to mine and I was certain that I 
heard someone in the room. I 
know I heard someone close Clay’s 
closet door. When I knocked, there 
was no sound. Tim — Sally — I’m 
terribly frightened. 

Sauty: It’s all right. 

Potty: No. I’m sorry that I came to 
this dreadful house. Everyone 
thinks that Clay killed his uncle. 
Oh, don’t deny it! I saw the looks 
on all those people in town. It’s 
so unfair. Clay loved his uncle. 
He’s so upset. We were supposed 
to be married in a few months, but 
this changes things. 

Satty: You mustn’t feel that way. 

Pouiy (Shaking head): Clay will never 
marry me, not when people are 
saying that he is a murderer. 

Tim: Cheer up. Maybe we'll — (Breaks 
off) Did you say you heard 
someone in Clay’s room — some- 
one who didn’t answer? (She nods.) 
That gives me an idea. (7'o SALLy) 
Stay here. I’ll be right back. Stay 


with her, Polly. (He exits center.) 

Poutiy: Where is he going? 

Sauiy: I have a pretty good hunch. 
You love Clay, don’t you? 

Potty: Oh, yes! He wanted me to go 
back to New York, but I’m going 
to stay right here. He needs me. 
I don’t care what anyone thinks. 
I know that he didn’t kill his uncle. 

SauLLy (Quickly): Can you remember? 
Were you with Clay about six 
months ago? 

Potiy: Yes, I think so. (She pauses 
for a moment.) Why, yes! That’s 
about the time his uncle died. Miss 
Midland sent a telegram to Clay’s 
hotel. It was on a Sunday afternoon. 

Sautiy: Were you with Clay the week 
before his uncle’s death? 

Potty: Yes. (She studies Sauiy for a 
long moment.) He was away for a 
few days, though. (SALLY registers 
surprise) He went to the University 
to register for summer classes. 

Sauiy: Did you hear from him during 
that time? 

Potty: No. 

Satty: Then it’s possible that he 
might have gone somewhere else? 
Pou.y: It’s possible. Why do you ask? 
Where do you think he might have 

gone? 

Say: I don’t know. 

Potty: Do you think he might have 
been in Ackerman Falls? 

Sauiy: I didn’t say that. 

Potty (Sharply): I thought you and 
Tim were our friends. You're 
trying to build a case against Clay. 
You’re like everyone else — always 
prying — always asking questions. 
Well, I don’t care. Clay and I will 
see this thing through. We'll — 








(Breaks off as two gun shots are heard 
off-stage. Miss MrpLanp screams 
off-stage. Then she enters, center, with 
Tim, who assists the nurse to the 
sofa downstage. Tim carries a record 
which he places on a table near the 
sofa.) 

Satity: What happened? 

Miss MipLanp: Someone — someone 
tried to kill me! 

Tm (Nodding): I found her at the 
foot of the stairs. 

Miss Mip.anp (F£zcitedly): I came out 
of the kitchen and started to climb 
the stairs. I thought I heard some- 
thing on the first landing. Suddenly, 
I saw a hand and a gun come out of 
the darkness. I — I don’t know 
what happened. I heard some shots. 
I must have fainted. 

Pouty: Are you hurt? 

Miss Mipianp: No. I can’t under- 
stand it. I think something must 
have happened to the person on the 
landing. He cried out as though 
he were burned or struck with some- 
thing. The bullets hit the wall 
above my head. 

SaLLy: How horrible! 

Tm: Did you recognize the person? 

Miss Mip.anp: No, it was too dark. 
It might have been a woman. I 
can’t tell. (Sobs) 

Sautiy: Where’s Clay? 

Tim (Low voice): Never mind. 
tell you about that later. 

Sautiy: Did you find anything in his 
room? 

Tm: Plenty! 

Potty: I'll take you to your room, 
Miss Midland. 

Miss Mipianp (Smiling faintly): Yes, 
I’d like to rest. 


I'll 
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Sauxy: And I’m going to call the police. 

Tim: Not a chance. The phone was 
disconnected after Mr. Styles’ death. 

Po.iy: But what are we going to do? 
Someone is trying to kill us. 

Satty (Slowly): Yes, all of us. I 
wonder why Mr. Holmes didn’t hear 
the shots. 

Tim: I left him in the library at the 
other side of the house. I understand 
it’s a soundproof room. Mr. Styles 
had it built so that he could listen 
to his records without being dis- 
turbed. (Poy assists Miss Mip- 
LAND lo her feet. They exit center.) 

Satity: What did you find out? (Tm 
takes record off table and hands it 
to Satiy. She examines it closely.) 
That’s the record. I remember the 
red, unmarked label! Where did you 
find it? 

Tm: It was in the closet in Clay’s 
room. 

Say: Clay stole the record! 

Tru: I’m afraid so. He must have 
stolen it to prevent you from playing 
it. I liked that guy, too. I didn’t 
want to believe that he was a mur- 
derer. (Soberly) And I’m afraid 
he’s guessed that you already heard 
the record! 

Sautiy: He might be outside — watch- 
ing us! Oh, Tim! I’m afraid! 

Tm: Don’t worry. I won’t let any- 
thing happen to you. (Heavy foot- 
steps are heard offstage, in direction 
of the garden, right. Tim cautions 
Say to silence. They walk to right 
entrance and take positions, one on 
either side of the entrance. The plod- 
ding footsteps grow louder. Finally 
Ciay lunges through the entrance. It 
is apparent that he has been in a 





struggle. His suit is soiled and he 
holds his hand against the side of 
his head. He walks with a heavy, 
unsteady step. ‘T1m holds him erect 
and sits him in a chair near the 
entrance.) 

Tim: What were you doing outside? 

Cuiay (Sullenly): Taking a walk. Is 
there any law against that? 

Satty: We saw him go out that way 
a little while ago. 

Tim: Yes, and he could have entered 
through the front door, shot at Miss 
Midland and run into the garden 
again. 

Cray: Shot Miss Midland? What are 
you talking about? (He rubs his 
head.) 

Satty (7'o Tim): Clay’s been hurt. 
He’s bleeding. (Tim examines the 
wound on CLAy’s head.) 

Tm: How did you get that? 

Cray: I guess a guy didn’t like my 
looks. I heard someone running 
around the side of the house. I 
called out — and he slugged me! 

SaLLty: We’d better fix that wound. 

Cuay: Lay off! I don’t need your help. 

Satty (70 Tr): But this disproves 
everything. Clay couldn’t have 
done this to himself. 

Tim: Oh, no? Murderers have been 
known to give themselves more 
serious wounds to throw off sus- 
picion. 

Cray (Sarcastically): Thanks! (Tim 
walks to table and picks up record. 
He returns to Cuay.) 

Tim: What do you know about this 
record? (Cray glances at record.) 

Cuiay (Shrugging): Maybe it’s one of 
the bunch I sent to Uncle Hector. 

Tr: I doubt that. When you sent 
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the set, did you include any blanks 
—any records on which Hector 
Styles might have reproduced his 
own voice? 

Cray: No, I don’t think so. Uncle 
Hector wouldn’t have been in- 
terested in that. 

SaLLy (Quickly): Then someone must 
have brought the blank to the house! 

Trim: That’s possible, if he’s telling the 
truth. (Gestures to Cuay.) I’m 
not taking any chances. (Tim re- 
places record on table, returns, and 
hauls Cuay to his feet. He holds his 
arm firmly.) Im going to have 
another look in your room. And 
you’re coming along, too! 

Cray: You were in my room? 

Tim: Yes, I found that record in your 
closet. 

Cray: I don’t know anything about 


that. I put my things in the closet 
today, and I didn’t find a record 
then. 


Tim: Don’t play it dumb. The record 
was stolen from this room — a little 
while ago! 

Cuiay (Insistently): But I was in the 
garden. 

Tim (Nodding): Very convenient! 
(Hotmes enters left. As he crosses 
room, he takes an interested glance 
at the record on the table. During 
the following sequence he keeps his 
hand in his right pocket.) 

Hoimes: What’s going on here? 

Tim: I'll explain everything later. 
Right now, Clay and I are going 
upstairs. Please keep an eye on 
Sally. (Tim and Cuay exit center.) 

Homes: Is something wrong? 


Sauty (Sighing heavily): Yes. I’m 











afraid Clay may have killed his 
uncle. 

Homes: I don’t believe it. 

Satiy: I don’t want to believe it, 
either. You missed everything! 
Someone tried to kill Miss Midland. 
She’s in her room now. 

Hoimes: This is terrible. Do you 
think that Clay — but Clay isn’t a 
murderer. 

Sauiy: I know you think a lot of him, 
but it looks bad. (Shakes head) The 
whole thing bas me puzzled. Why 
would Clay wish to kill her? She 
didn’t benefit from Hector Styles’ 
will. 

Hotmes (Nodding): Clay is the sole 
beneficiary. 

Satty: What would become of the 
estate if anything happened to Clay? 

Howes: I don’t understand. 

Sauiy: Isn’t it true that a man con- 
victed of murder cannot inherit 
property from his victim? 

Hotmes: Why, yes, but you don’t 
think that Clay killed Hector Styles! 

Sauiy: Yes, it’s possible. Then, too, 
someone might want us to think that 
he killed his uncle. (Snaps fingers) 
Of course ! That’s it! Someone is 
trying to frame him for murder! 

Homes: Sally! 

Satty (Quickly): That same person 
tried to silence Miss Midland. The 
nurse knew that the record player 
didn’t arrive at this house until the 
day after Hector Styles’ death! 

Hotmes: How do you know that? 

Satity: Miss Midland told me. Her 
attacker didn’t know it, though. He 
wanted to silence her before she 
ruined his plans. 

Hotmes: Dear girl, that isn’t con- 
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clusive proof. Styles might have 
owned a home recorder of his own. 
Hector might have made the record 
before the arrival of Clay’s set. 
Why, he might have — (He stops 
suddenly as Sauty regards him 
strangely.) 

Sa.tiy: How did you know about the 
record? 

Hotes: Record? What record? 

Sauiy: The recording made by Hector 
Styles. I was the only person who 
heard it. I told Tim about it, but 
he didn’t hear it. The others didn’t 
know about the record. 

Hoimzs: I —I heard it playing while 
I was in the library. 

Sauiy: In a soundproof room? You 
said that you didn’t know anything 
about Miss Midland. How could 
you possibly have heard the record- 
ing? (Sauty retreats a few steps and 
nears the table upon which the record 
rests. Howmes takes his hand out 
of his pocket and reaches towards her. 
She studies his hand.) Your hand. 
You hurt your hand. It looks 
burned. Powder burns! (He quickly 
replaces hand in his pocket.) You 
burned your hand when you shot at 
Miss Midland. That’s why your 
aim was bad. You burned your 
hand! 

Hotes: You’re a very foolish young 
girl. 

Satity (Quickly): You knew that if 
Miss Midland recalled the exact 
date of the machine’s arrival, your 
trumped-up case against Clay 
would be useless. You were in the 
house after Hector Styles’ death. 
Miss Midland told me that you 
stayed for two days helping her 





with the arrangements. When the 
machine arrived, you thought of a 
plan to cheat Clay out of his in- 
heritance. 

Hoimes: That’s rot. (He takes a step 
towards SALLY.) 

Say: It’s so clear now. Hector Styles 
died a natural death, after all. He 
was an old man. He died in his 
sleep. You knew that if Clay was 
convicted of his murder, he wouldn’t 
receive the inheritance. And I'll 
bet that you’re the sole beneficiary 
after Clay. 

Homes: Nonsense! 

Sau.Ly (Breathlessly): You made that 
record. You knew old Hector and 
his way of speaking. You wanted 
everyone to think that Hector was 
accusing his nephew of murder! 

Homes: I suppose you can prove that. 

Sautiy: Yes. If Clay had stolen the 


record, he would have destroyed it 


immediately. It accused him of 
murder! You stole the record and 
hid it in a conspicuous place, hoping 
to throw more suspicion on him. 
You wanted us to attach importance 
to the record. Above all, you 
couldn’t let anything happen to the 
record because it was the only 
tangible proof you had against Clay 
Styles! 

Howes: Oh, there are others in town 
who have their suspicions. 

Sauuy: I’m sure that you were behind 
those little stories, too. You had a 
great chance to circulate gossip. 
Deputy sheriff — postmaster — at- 
torney — owner of the newspaper 
store. A word here —a chance re- 
mark there. Yes, you planned an 
air-tight case against Clay. 


Hotmes: Are you planning to tell 
everyone this nonsense? 

Satty (Defianily): I’m going to call 
Tim now. I’m going to tell him. 
(Hotmes draws a gun out of his 
pocket.) 

Hotmes (Menacingly): I wouldn’t ad- 
vise that. You see, I went to great 
pains to make the record, and set 
the phonograph in this room. I 
wouldn’t want anything to go wrong. 
I didn’t know anyone as clever as 
you would find it. If one of our 
townspeople had the record, it 
would make it more convenient. 
(He levels the gun at SALLY.) 

Sauiy: You can’t kill me. Tim is with 
Clay now. If anything happens to 
me, he’ll know that Clay isn’t a 
murderer. 

Houimes (Nodding): That’s a possi- 
bility, but Clay might have a con- 
federate in this affair. (Smiles) Yes, 
a confederate. I can tell them that 
a strange man tried to steal the 
record. I fought with him and, well, 
the gun went off. Most unfortunate. 
You were killed and I burned my 
hand. The record will be saved, of 
course. (Grimly) I will live to hear 
it played in court against Clay 
Styles. Why should he enjoy Hector’s 
money? But you were wrong, Sally. 
I am not the beneficiary. I will 
continue as executor of the estate 
if anything happens to Clay. (Smiles) 
And, of course, being an executor 
will give me so many advantages! 

Sauiy: And you made that recording? 

Hotes (Nodding): Rather ingenious, 
don’t you think? It will be so con- 
vincing. What juror will render a 
“not guilty” verdict when he hears 














the testimony of the murdered man? 
And Miss Midland. She’s such a 
nice woman — but I suppose I will 
have to dispose of her before the 
trial. An old lady —a fatal ac- 
cident. Such a pity! 

SALLy: No! 

Hoimes: But I think we have talked 
too long. Yes, much too long! (He 
snaps the safety catch of the gun. 
SALLY quickly steps back, grabs the 
record off the table and grips it 
tightly. Houimes’ voice flares with 
anger.) What are you doing? Put 
that down! ! 

Sautiy: If — if you come near me, I'll 
break the record! (She waves it 
threateningly.) Then you won’t have 
a case against Clay. 

Ho.imes (Hysterically): Put that record 
down! 

SaLLy: You weren’t too smart. You 
should have kept the record. It’s 
the only shred of evidence you have 
against Clay. There isn’t time to 
make another record. (The gun 
wavers in Houmus’ hand.) Are you 
frightened? (Ho.tmes braces himself 
and raises the gun again.) 

Homes: Sally — 

Sautiy (Calmly): You have a gun, but 
I have a better weapon. Even if 
you shoot, this will break on the 
stone floor. (Her fingers tighten 
upon the record and she raises it 
slightly.) There won’t be too much 
left of your little scheme when I 
break it! 

Hotmes (Pleading): I'll bargain with 
you. I’ll— put that record down! 

Satity (Shaking head): I’m afraid at- 
tempted murder isn’t exactly my 


thirty seconds to call Tim and Clay 
and confess. If you don’t, you can 
start picking up the pieces of this 
record — if there are any left. (She 
taps on the floor.) I’m counting. 
You can kill me, but you’ll never 
get the Styles’ fortune. They’ll 
laugh you out of court. (SALLY 
raises the record higher. Ho.LmEs 
glares at her, gripping the gun.) 

Hotmes (Coldly): I’ve gone too far to 
be stopped. I won’t let you stand 
in my way. (Tim and Cuiay rush 
in center. Houmeus, surprised at their 
sudden entrance, spins. Tim knocks 
the gun out of his hand. Cuay re- 
trieves the gun and trains it on 
Houtmzs as Tim pins Hoimess’ arms 
behind his back. Sau.y places record 
on table and joins Tim.) 

Sauiy: He tried to kill me. He — he 
wanted to kill Miss Midland, too. 

Tim (Grimly): You’d better take over, 
Clay. Keep this bird locked in the 
library until I get the police. 

Cuiay: It’s a pleasure! (He pushes 
Houimes ahead of him. They exit 
left.) 

Tim: Whew! I got here just in time. 
(SALLY smiles.) While I was search- 
ing Clay’s room, he mentioned that 
Holmes remained in control of the 
estate if anything happened to him. 
(Taps forehead) Something seemed 
to click. I knew that you were 
alone with Holmes and, well, I 
didn’t lose a minute! 

Sautiy: Darling, you’re a genius! I 
never would have thought of that! 

Tim: I’m driving to police head- 
quarters. You’d better get your 


dish. (Strongly) I'll give you exactly Sa.ty: What? I know how the police 
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work. They’d keep me at the stuffy 
station for days asking silly 
questions! Nothing doing. I 
wouldn’t miss this auction for the 
world. I’ll have the jump on every 
bidder in town! 

Tim: What a gal! You were almost 
killed and you still think about the 
auction! 

Sauiy: Well, I think about my hus- 
band, too. 

Tm (Worried): I was afraid that I 
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might have been too late. How did 
you stand Holmes off, anyway? 
Sauty: That’s my little secret. (Points 
to record on table) That little platter 
will always be ‘“Number One” on 

my Hit Parade! 

Tim: Shall we say — it’s strictly “Off 
The Record?” (Tim hugs SAuty. 
She picks up record from table and 
waves it over her head. Quick curtain.) 


THE END 


PRODUCTION NOTES 


Deap or Nicar 

Characters: 3 male; 3 female. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: Everyday modern dress. 
wears a wrist watch. 

Properties: Gavel, records (one, a classical 
music selection and one the recording of 
“Hector Styles’ voice’ — see text for al- 
ternate suggestions), gun for Holmes. 

Setting: A large room in an old house. The 
main entrances are located center and left. 
There is another entrance from a garden at 
right. The light switch is located near 
this entrance. Downstage left are a raised 
Jlatform, a table and a chair. The room 
1s filled with old cabinets, chairs, tables 
and other articles of antique furniture. 
The furniture has been tagged. To the 
right of the platform are a combination 
phonograph and home recording machine, 
and a stack of records. The phonograph 
is plugged into an electrical outlet. e 
phonograph may be on a cabinet or some 
other piece of furniture with a closed 
front so that an actor may be hidden 
behind it for the record playing sequence 
if desired. A chair and a sofa are down- 
stage center. The big room and its furnish- 
ings should create a cold, eerie effect. 

Lighting: The room lights are extinguished, 
then turned up again, as indicated in the 
text. 


Tim 














Uncle Tom’s Cabin 


by Aileen Fisher and Olive Rabe 
Characters time, and you would have to listen 
Mrs. Harriet BeecHER STOWE only half as long! 
HARRIET adie th Mrs. Stowe (Laughing): But you’d 
Eviza : wake the baby .. . if you didn’t 
Henry, 13 drive me to distraction, and I’d be 


Freppy, almost 11 

GEORGIANA (GEorGIE), almost 8 

Perer, a neighbor boy 

ANNA, servant 

Pror. CALVIN STOWE 

Time: Late afternoon, toward the end 
of March, 1851. 

Serrine: Main room of the Stowe house 
in Brunswick, Maine. 

At Rise: Mrs. Stowe is silting at a 
little table, writing. A work basket 
piled high with mending is next to 
her writing pad, and whenever she is 
interrupted she takes up some mend- 
ing, 80 no time is wasted. In the next 
room (offstage) someone is practicing 
the piano. Young Harrier (Harry) 
runs tn, eagerly. 

Hatry: Mother, I have a wonderful 
idea. 

Mrs. Stowe: Just a moment, Hatty, 
till I finish this sentence. (Slight 
pause, then she looks up) Yes? 

Harry: You’re always wanting some 
quiet time so you can write. 

Mrs. Stowe: I am, indeed. 

Harry: And Eliza and I have to prac- 
tice two hours a day. 

Mrs. Stowe: How well I know! 

Hatry: Well, Mama, it’s so simple. 
If Eliza and I played duets, we'd 
both of us be practicing at the same 
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no better off, either way. It’s sweet 
of you, though, to think of me, 
Hatty. (Sighs) Oh, I wonder if I'll 
ever get to a place where I can 
write in peace and quiet. 

Harry: I hope not, Mother. Because 
then you wouldn’t have us! Peace 
and quiet and six children just don’t 
go together, do they? 

Mrs. Srowe: Indeed they don’t. But 
I wouldn’t give up a minute of 
having you for all the writing in the 
world. Where’s Georgie? 

Harry: She’s playing with the boys, 
I think. Out in the kitchen. Peter’s 
over, too, from next door. 

Mrs. Stowe: Mercy! How will poor 
Anna ever get supper with four 
youngsters underfoot? What a 
shame it’s such a cold raw day again, 
or they could play outside. 

Harry (Contemplatively, going to win- 
dow): It’s much colder here in 
Maine than where we used to live 
in Cincinnati, isn’t it? I remember 
how the trees looked against the sky, 
the end of March. Swelling with 
buds. Remember, Mama? 

Mrs. Stowe: Yes, and the first flowers 
out, and the forsythia in bloom, and 
robins full of excitement. But we’re 
better off here in Maine, Hatty. 











Your father has a good professor- 
ship at the college. Even so... 
it’s not easy to make ends meet. 
(ANNA comes in from kitchen) 

Anna: Did you decide about the des- 
sert for tonight, Mrs. Stowe? 

Mrs. Stowe: Oh dear, Anna. I 
haven’t even thought about it. Let’s 
see, was there any rice left from this 
noon? 


Anna: Not enough to shake a stick at. ; 


Mrs. Stowe: What about stale bread? 
There’s always bread pudding. 

Hatry (Sighing heavily): Yes, Mama. 
There’s always bread pudding. Al- 
ways and always. 

Mrs. Stowe: We could dress it up a 
little! 

Harty: Chocolate bread pudding. 
Raisin bread pudding. Caramel 
bread pudding. But it’s still bread 
pudding! 

Mrs. Stowe: What about currants, 
Anna? Are there currants left from 
the Christmas baking? 

Anna: A few, I think. 

Mrs. Stowe: That’s all we’ll need to 
make it different. So it’s settled, 
then. Are the children in your way 
out there? 

Anna: Oh, no. They’re very enter- 
taining . . . play-acting out stories 
they know. Even Georgie. She’s 
quite a little play-actor, Mrs. Stowe. 
Puts her whole heart and soul in it, 
she does. (ANNA turns to go and 


Mrs. Srowe calls after her.) 
Mrs. Stowe: Well, if they’re a nui- 
sance, Anna, just shoo them in to me. 
Hattry: Don’t you do it, Anna! Or 
Mama will never finish her article. 
(Sound of baby crying offstage) Oh, 
do you hear what I hear? 





Mrs. Stowe: The baby. Go to him, 
will you, Hatty? We can’t expect 
the poor dear to sleep all the time. 
(Hatry runs out. Mrs. Stowe gets 
back to her writing . . . but only for 
a minute. There are a few final, 
rather nostalgic, chords on the piano. 
ELIza appears.) 

Euiza: There. That’s all for today. 
Do you think I’m improving any, 
Mama? 

Mrs. Stowe (Writing): I’m sure you 
are, Eliza. What time is it? 

Euiza: Almost five. 

Mrs. Stowe: Then the mail must be 
in. Run down to the post office, 
dear, will you? And wear your 
muffler and your snug hat. There 
is a real March chill in the wind. 
Do you want to take Georgie along? 

Exiza: I’d rather go alone. I have so 
much to think about. 

Mrs. Stowe (Looking up, surprised): 
You have, Eliza? 

Exiza: Ever so many things. When 
you were fourteen, Mama, what did 
you think about? 

Mrs. Stowe: When I was fourteen? 
So long ago... 

Exiza: I think young ladies have more 
to think about nowadays. Mama... 
I can’t help thinking about what I 
read in one of the papers on Papa’s 
desk yesterday, when I was straight- 
ening his study. I even dreamed 
about it. I even played it into my 
practicing. Didn’t you notice a sort 
of sad note in my practicing, Mama? 

Mrs. Stowe: Come to think of it, 
dear, there was something different 
about your practicing. 

Exiza: Sad notes for the slave girl. . . 
and soft ones for the straw stack. 








Mrs. Stowe: Straw stack? 

Exiza: Yes. You see, there was this 
slave girl in Kentucky . . . right 
across from where we used to live in 
Cincinnati. She heard that her 
master was going to sell her to some- 
one far in the South. So she de- 
cided to run away. But she knew 
they would pursue her as soon as 
they found out she was gone. 

Mrs. Stowe: Poor child! 

E1iza: So you know what she did, 
Mama? She fixed a place in a straw 
stack near the barn. She made a 
little winding tunnel, and an opening 
for air, and a little place inside 
where she could lie. The other 
slaves knew about it. They kept 
the entrance covered, and left food 
for her inside. 

Mrs. Stowe: The dear child. 

Exiza: Her master and a posse of men 
searched the countryside for her, day 
after day. Day after day. They 
went right past the straw stack 
dozens of times . . . and didn’t even 
know. She could hear them talking 
about her. 

Mrs. Stowe (Kagerly): Yes . . . yes. 
Something like that could be done 
in a story. A hiding place in a 
garret! The master swearing at his 
bad luck in losing Cassy . . . search- 
ing the country, returning angry and 
sputtering . . . and Cassy listening 
all the time... 

Exiza: Are you listening, Mama? 

Mrs. Stowe: Yes, of course. What 
happened? Did the slave girl escape? 

Exiza: She stayed in the straw stack 
six weeks. Six whole weeks, in that 
dark little place. By that time her 
master gave up the hunt . . . he 


was sure she had slipped through 
his fingers. Then she stole out one 
night and made her way to the 
Ohio River, and crossed in a boat 
some of the slaves had arranged for, 
and she reached the house of some 
abolitionists in Cincinnati. 

Mrs. Stowe: Thank God, Eliza. 

Eviza: They gave her clothes, and 
she made her way farther north by 
the Underground Railroad. 

Mrs. Stowe: Oh, what freedom means! 

Exiza: That’s what I’ve been thinking 
about. She wasn’t any older than 
I am. And what if I’d been born 
a slave ... to be bought and sold? 
What if I’d been the one hiding in 
the straw stack in fear and trembling 
for six weeks? Oh, Mama, you must 
write that book Aunt Isabella and 
the others have been talking about. 
Remember that last letter from the 
Boston Beechers? Where it said 
that you were the one who could 
write something that would make 
the whole nation feel what an ac- 
cursed thing slavery is. 

Mrs. Stowe: I know. I know I must 
write it. But I have so little time. 
The baby not yet nine months old. 
The rest of you children to look 
after. And your father — he needs 
looking after, too, you know. And 
the house to manage. And (Nods 
at her writing) these little articles to 
write to bring in ready money. And 
I’ve not been well. A book ...a 
gripping, living book on the slavery 
question, Eliza, would be a tre- 
mendous task. I don’t know where 


to start. 
Exiza: You've already started, haven’t 
you, Mama? 








Mrs. Stowe: Started? What do you 
mean? 

Exiza: That scene you wrote last 
month . . . the day you had the 
vision in church. Don’t you re- 
member? You came home and 
locked yourself in the bedroom and 
wrote it out. 

Mrs. Stowe: Uncle Tom’s death scene. 
I had quite forgotten. 

Euiza: I remember Papa was away 
giving a lecture, and the baby was 
cross because he wanted you, and 
we didn’t know what was going on. 
Then in the evening you read us 
what you had written, and we all 
cried. 

Mrs. Stowe (Nodding): And I had to 
do most of the writing on the brown 
wrapping paper the groceries came 
in . . . because there wasn’t any 
other paper. I wonder what be- 
came of the story, Eliza. I haven’t 
seen it since. But, oh, my dear, 
that’s only one little piece of what 
I’d need for a book. I’d have to 
have something to build the story 
around. Writing a book is very 
complicated, you see. Very com- 
plicated. 

Exiza: But you can do it, Mama. 
(ANNA comes in again, with a few 
currants in a saucer.) 

Anna: I had them all washed and 
ready, Mrs. Stowe .. . and then the 
children saw them when my back 
was turned . . . and here’s all the 
currants as is left. 

Mrs. Stowe: Use a little spice with 
them, Anna, and the pudding will 
still be different. 

Anna (Going out): Yes, Mrs. Stowe. 

Exiza: You can, Mama. I’m going to 
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think about it on the way to the 
post office. I’ll be glad to help. 

Mrs. Stowe: Thank you, Eliza. (ELiza 
goes out. For a few precious moments 
Mrs. Stowe writes without inter- 
ruption. Then in a rush Henry, 
GeorGiz, Freppy and their friend 
Peter run in from the kitchen.) 

Georaie (Crying out): Mama, I can 
too be Uncle Tom, can’t I? 

Freppy: A girl can’t be an uncle, can 
she? 

Henry: Anyway, we don’t any of us 
know our parts, unless Mama reads 
it to us again. 

Perer: I never even heard it at all. 

Mrs. Stowe: What in the world is 
this all about? You speak, Henry. 
You’re the oldest. (To Perer) Good 
evening, Peter. (Perer smiles bash- 
fully.) 

Henry: Well, we ran out of stories to 
play-act. And Freddy thought of 
the one you wrote out on wrapping 
paper that time . . . when we all 
cried. We could play-act that, if 
you’d read it to us again. 

Freppy: I remember about Uncle Tom. 
He wouldn’t tell! He wouldn’t tell 
where the slaves were hiding. 

Georcie: I wouldn’t tell either. So I 
could be Uncle Tom, couldn’t I? 

Henry: No, you couldn’t. Because 
you'd get beaten, and you’d cry... 
even if we didn’t really hurt you. 

Georoie: I wouldn’t cry. Not any 
more than Uncle Tom did. I’d just 
say, “I forgive you. I forgive you.” 

Mrs. Srowe (Surprised): Why, 
Georgie, I do believe that’s just 
what Uncle Tom said: “I forgive ye, 
with all my soul.” How did you 
remember? 





Henry: I guess you always remember 
when something makes you cry. 
Read it to us again, Mama. 

Mas. Stowe: But I don’t know where 
it is. I had quite forgotten about it. 

Freppy: There was a villain named 
Simon Legree. I wouldn’t want to 
be him. 

Mrs. Stowe: “He’’, Freddy. 
wouldn’t want to be he. 

Freppy: No, I wouldn’t! 

Mrs. Srowe: Really, children, I don’t 
think that would be a very good 
scene for you to act out. Why not 
try something from Jvanhoe instead? 

Henry: Ivanhoe! We never thought of 
that. Come on, we'll act Ivanhoe 
for Anna. (He runs out, with the 
others at his heels. Mrs. Stowe gets 
back to her writing, but before she is 
well into it, Harry returns.) 

Harry: I changed him and rocked him 
and sang to him, and he’s fallen 
asleep again. He’s real cute, isn’t 
he, Mama? 

Mrs. Stowe: He’s a darling, Charles 
is. 

Harry: Where’s Eliza? 

Mrs. Stowe: Gone to the post office. 
Have you finished your practicing, 
Hatty? 

Hatry (Reluctantly): Well . . 
quite. 

Mrs. Stowe: Then you'd better finish 
while you have a chance. We can’t 
expect the baby to sleep forever. 

Harry: I don’t think I’ll ever be a 
musician, Mama. Eliza plays with 
much more feeling than I do. I 
thought she played quite . . . well, 
sort of sad today. I always play 
the same, even if it’s a different 
piece. (As she goes out) Like bread 


You 


. not 


pudding! (There is a respite again 
for Mrs. Stowe and she takes ad- 
vantage of it. Offstage Hatry’s prac- 
ticing is heard. Then Exiza bursts 
in with her wraps on. She carries 
the mail, and seems excited.) 

Euiza: I ran all the way back . . . be- 
cause I have an idea — about your 
book. 

Mrs. Stowe: About how I’m going 
to find time to write it? 

Exiza: No. Something you should put 
in, Mama. 

Mrs. Stowe: Really? 

E1iza: Remember that little Negro 
girl in Cincinnati who used to go to 
the mission Sunday school? The 
one with flashing eyes and a hundred 
pigtails? You asked her one time 
if she knew who made her. And she 
said, “Nobody never made me. I 
just growed.”’ Can’t you put her in 
your story? 

Mrs. Stowe: Why, I suppose I could. 

Ex1iza: Because . . . I’ve been thinking 
. .. you don’t want it all to be sad, 
like the Uncle Tom scene you wrote 
that day. You want people to laugh 
as well as cry. 

Mrs. Stowe: Oh, Eliza. . . if I could 
just write the story so people will 
see what an evil thing it is for one 
human being to own another . 
what it does to the master, as well 
as to the slave. If I could just write 
as effectively as your Uncle Henry 
Ward Beecher preaches! Is there 
any mail? 

Exiza: Another letter from the Boston 
Beechers. And some papers. 

Mrs. Stowe (Opening letter, scanning 
it): More about the dreadful things 
happening in Boston, with the new 





Fugitive Slave Law in effect. That 
Boston, the Cradle of Liberty, should 
allow such things to happen! Should 
allow fugitive slaves to be returned 
to their owners! The whole town is 
seething with excitement, your aunt 
writes. 

Exiza: It’s wrong, isn’t it . . . for that 
Slave Law to make people refuse to 
help runaway slaves? Oh, there must 
be a lot of frightened fugitives, like 
the girl in the straw stack. 

Mrs. Stowe: It is wrong, dear. It’s 
a blot on the country. A terrible 
dark blot that somehow must be 
erased. (Pror. STOWE comes in, 
blinking behind his glasses, obviously 
much moved by something.) 

Pror. Stowe: Harriet! It’s... it’s... 
(Takes off glasses, wipes them) 

Mrs. Stowe: Why, Calvin, is some- 
thing wrong? You seem quite over- 
come. What has happened? 

Pror. Stowe (Taking brown wrapping 
paper sheets from pocket): I came 
across this in the table drawer in my 
study. 

Mrs. Stowe: Oh, the missing manu- 
script! Do you know, Calvin... 
that scene about Uncle Tom unrolled 
before my eyes in church last month 
— like a series of pictures. It was 
the strangest thing. I had nothing 
to do with it, really .. . except to 
write it out when I got home. 

Pror. Stowe: Hattie, it’s the climax 
of that book you’re going to write 
about slavery! Do you hear? The 
biggest part of the story is done... 
(He taps the pages) .. . and oh, my 
dear, how well you have done it. 
(Practicing stops. Harry comes to 
doorway and stands listening. For 


once Mrs. Stowe does not pick up 
her ever-present mending. Eiza 


stares at her father.) How effectively! 
(Finds place in pages 


Touchingly! 
and reads) 

Legree said, “I’ve made up my 
mind to kill you, Tom, unless you'll 
tell me what you know about these 
yer runaway gals.” 

“T han’t got nothing to tell, 
Mas’r,” said Tom. 

“Do you dare to tell me, ye old 
black Christian, ye don’t know?” 

Tom was silent. 

“Speak! thundered Legree, strik- 
ing him furiously. “Do you know 
anything?” 

“T know, Mas’r; but I can’t tell 
anything. J can die!” 

“Give it to him! Give it to him!” 
shouted Legree. “I'll take every 
drop of blood he has .. .” 

Tom opened his eyes, and looked 
upon his master. “Ye poor miserable 
critter!” he said, “there an’t no more 
ye can do! I forgive ye, with all my 
soul!” and he fainted entirely away. 

Harriet, don’t you see? You have 
but to begin at the beginning and 
work up to this scene with Uncle 
Tom. Half your story is done when 
you have the climax! 

E1iza: Yes, Mama! 

Pror. Stowe: Your story will make it 
impossible to enforce the Fugitive 
Slave Law, Hattie. 

Mrs. Srowe: Oh, if I could believe 
that. 

Pror. Stowe: You must believe it. 
It is written in the book of fate. 

Mrs. Srowe: I'll do it! I’ll write the 
editor of the National Era in Wash- 
ington at once. Perhaps he will 





want to serialize the story as I 
finish the chapters. I shall start im- 
mediately. It all opens up easily 
now, Calvin . . . now that you point 
out the climax. And it had seemed 
so baffling, to know where to go and 
how to get there. 

Exiza: We'll all help! 

Harry: I'll take care of the baby. 
And, Mama, we'll be glad to eat 


get to bed at the proper time. I'll 
march them up to bed in their 
nightgowns and tag after them like 
an old hen after a flock of ducks! 
Mrs. Srowe (Intense, eager): Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin — that’s what I’ll call 
it. And as I write, I’ll pray with all 
my heart that it will help do away 
with the terrible evil of slavery... 
the dark blot on this country we all 


bread pudding every day .. . so love so dearly. 


you won’t have to think of anything 
but the book. 


Pror. Stowe: I’ll see that the children THE END 


PRODUCTION NOTES 
Uncie Tom’s CaBIn 


Characters: 4 male; 5 female. 

Playing Time: 20 minutes. 

Costumes: Everyday clothing suitable to the 
en Mrs. Stowe should wear a full 
ength dress. 

Properties: Writing pad, pen or pencil, 
basket full of mending, sewing box, for 
Mrs. Stowe; apron, currants in saucer, 
for Anna; winter hat and coat, letters, for 
Eliza; glasses, brown wrapping paper, for 
Prof. Stowe; piano offstage. 

Setting: Main room of the Stowe house in 
Brunswick, Maine. Room should be un- 

retentiously furnished, with emphasis on 

eavy, solid-looking pieces. A sofa, a few 
chairs, and a writing table, would be 
sufficient. If possible, there should be two 
doors: one upstage center, leading into the 
kitchen; another, on either side, for traffic 
not involving the kitchen. 

Lighting: No special effects necessary. The 
ading daylight of a winter afternoon could 
be indicated. 








Luncheon for Three 


by Paul S. McCoy 


Characters 

Diana Worth, an attractive high school 
sentor 

Nei, Reynoups, Diana’s ex-boy friend 

Nancy TucKER, another senior 

JuNE MAnninG, Neil’s fourteen-year- 
old cousin 

Pere, the delivery man 

Time: Saturday afternoon. 

Sertine: Miss Clayton’s apartment. 

Ar Rise: The stage is unoccupied. 
After a pause, the silence is broken by 
a knock on door at center. The knock 


is repeated. Then the door opens. 
Nancy Tucker, a pretty, vivacious 
girl of seventeen stands in the doorway. 
Nancy (Peering into room): Miss Clay- 


ton! Miss Clayton—! (Receiving 
no answer, NANCY turns from doorway 
and calls to someone offstage right in 
hall.) Come on, Diana — (Nancy 
enters the room, moving downstage 
right. DIANA Worth, attractive, with 
a somewhat dramatic personality, ap- 
pears at center doorway.) 

D1ana (Pauses at doorway, glances into 
room): Where is she? 

Nancy: Miss Clayton? Probably at 
the corner market. She said we were 
to walk right in. 

Drana (Entering): Then I suppose it’s 
all right. 

Nancy: Of course, Diana. 

Dana (A bit uneasily): You’re certain 
Miss Clayton is expecting us for 
lunch? After all, Nancy, this in- 
vitation came through you. 

Nancy (Indicates table right): Well, 
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take a look at this table. It’s set 
for the three of us— you, Miss 
Clayton and me. 

Drana (Not too enthusiastic): It was 
nice of her to invite us, I suppose. 

Nancy: Miss Clayton is always doing 
nice things — especially for young 
people. When any high school 
student has a problem, Miss Clayton 
is ready to help. 

Diana (Sinks onto divan at left): But 
why should she invite me to her 
apartment for lunch? 

Nancy: She probably thought it 
would raise your spirits. (Signifi- 
cantly.) After all, you have been ter- 
ribly depressed since you and Neil 
had a quarrel and broke up — 

Diana (Cuts in hotly): Don’t even 
mention Neil Reynolds’ name to me! 

Nancy: But darling, who has a better 
right? I’m your best friend. 

Diana (Firmly): That makes no dif- 
ference. 

Nancy: Honestly, Diana, I can’t un- 
derstand it. You and Neil had been 
dating steady for two years. And 
then all at once — 

Diana: I said kindly do not mention 
his name! 

Nancy (Continues determinedly): You 
two made such a _ perfect pair. 
Everybody in high school said so. 
Why, you and the boy-whose-name- 
I’m-not-to-mention played the leads 
in all the plays. When you two were 
on the stage together, you were 
sensational! 





Diana (Rises): Nancy Tucker, get 
this straight once and for all—lI 
never want to be with Neil Reynolds 
again, on or off the stage. And don’t 
even discuss him with me. (She 
marches down left to end table. In 
grim silence she idly picks up vase.) 

Nancy (Sighs): But if girls can’t dis- 
cuss boys, what can they talk about? 

Diana: Plenty of things. (Coolly, as 
she inspects vase) This vase, for in- 
stance. I could do without the 
hearts and flowers, but it’s beautiful. 

Nancy: And expensive. 

Diana (Turns to Nancy): How do 
you know? 

Nancy: I’ve been here before. 

Diana: This is my first visit to Miss 
Clayton’s apartment. 

Nancy: Do you want to see the rest 
of the place? 

Diana (Replaces vase on table): I 
guess so, if Miss Clayton won’t mind. 

Nancy: She’d be glad to have you 
look around. (Moves toward door 
at right) Come along — 

D1ana (Crosses right): Nancy, are you 
just trying to entertain me? 

Nancy (Reaches door, turns to Diana): 
Frankly, I am — without bringing 
a certain individual into the con- 
versation. Which is about as easy 
as climbing the Washington Monu- 
ment! (She exits right, followed by 
Diana. Dana closes the door behind 
her. After a brief pause there is a 
knock on center door. The door opens 
and JUNE MANNING steps into the 
room and moves down left, glancing 
around, Net REYNOLDS appears in 
open doorway at center. NEtL, seven- 
teen, is good-looking and well-groomed. 
At the moment, however, he appears 


grim, somewhat unhappy.) 

Nem (At doorway): So this is the 
place — 

June (Turns impatiently to Nem): 
Well, don’t just stand there, Neil. 

Net (Enters, closes door behind him): 
Why isn’t Miss Clayton here? 

June: She told me she might not be 
in when we arrived. We were to 
make ourselves at home. 


Nett (Glances at table): At least she’s 
expecting us — places for three at 
the table. 

June: Neil Reynolds, of course she’s 
expecting us! 

Net: I still think it’s funny she didn’t 
invite me herself. 

June (Ezasperated): After all, I am 
your cousin. One invitation was 
enough. Miss Clayton simply asked 
me to bring you over to her apart- 
ment for lunch today. (Pointedly) 
and don’t act so — so gloomy. 

New (Stoutly): June Manning, I am 
not gloomy. 

June: I know what’s wrong — (Sits 
on divan) You're still singin’ the 
blues because you and Diana — 

Net. (Flares up): I told you to stop 
babbling about Diana Worth! 
(Moves to June, glares down at her.) 
Diana and I have broken up for 
good. It’s over — ended — termi- 
nated! 

June (Dryly): Well, at least you seem 
to be definite about it. 

Net: I certainly am! 

JuNnE (Sadly): But when I think of how 
you and Diana used to take the 
leads in all the school plays — 

Net: I'll never appear in another play. 
(Grimly he begins to pace the floor.) 
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And I’ll never have another date 
with Diana! 

June: All right... all right. But for 
goodness’ sakes, stop pacing. 

Net: I’m waiting for Miss Clayton — 
and lunch. 

JuNE: You wouldn’t look so stormy if 
you'd sit down. (She indicates space 
on sofa beside her.) Here — (NeEIL 
sits down.) 

Net (Grimly): What do I do now? 

June (Uneasily): Well, you — you — 
(Suddenly she sees the knitting bag 
beside her on divan.) I know! (Picks 
up bag) Here’s Miss Clayton’s knit- 
ting bag. I’ll teach you to knit — 
(Swiftly she removes ball of yarn and 
needles from bag.) 

Net (Crossly): Do I look as if I 
wanted to knit? 

June: It might take your mind off 
your troubles. 

Net: I don’t have troubles! 

June (Dryly): You don’t even have a 
mind. And let me tell you something 
else — (D1ana enters from right.) 

Diana (Speaking over her shoulder 
through doorway): Miss Clayton does 
have a lovely bedroom — (She turns, 
then sees Nett. With a violent start 
she stops short. Nancy enters from 
right. Net. takes one look at DIANA 
and jumps angrily to his feet. After 
a short pause, JUNE rises nervously.) 

Nancy (At last, with an effort at bright- 
ness): Well, look who’s here! 

JuNE (Giggles, to hide her uneasiness) : 
That’s just what I was about to say, 
Nancy — look who’s here. You prac- 
tically took the mouth out of my 
words. 


JuNE (Giggles): I was about to say 
that, too. 

New (Turns hotly to June): Keep 
quiet! (Jung, frightened, quickly 
backs upstage from Nem. NEIL 
again faces DIANA.) 

Diana (To Neti): What are you doing 
here? 

Net (Equally cold): What are you 
doing? 

JuNE (Giggles): Isn’t that cute? They 
both asked the same question — 
Net (Shouts at Junn): Keep quiet! 
Diana (Draws herself up): For your 
information, Mr. Reynolds, Nancy 
and I were invited here for lunch. 

Ne1L: That’s impossible, Miss Worth. 
It so happens that my cousin and 
I are having lunch here. (Indicates 
JUNE) 

Diana: You will notice that the table 
is set for three. 

Nei (Grimly): Exactly. For June, 
Miss Clayton and myself. 

Diana: No sir! Nancy and I are 
dining with Miss Clayton. 

Nancy (With forced gaiety): I suppose 
the dear lady just made a mistake. 

JuNnE: Even I make mistakes at times. 

Nancy (In a bright, friendly tone): 
Well, now that we’re all here, we 
might as well — 

Diana (Coldly, to Nut): I told you 
that Nancy and I are having lunch 
with Miss Clayton. Just the three 
of us. 

NEIL (Stands his ground): Miss Clay- 
ton invited June and me. 

Nancy: Supposing we all sit down and 
talk it over — (Sits in chair to right 
of table) 


Nancy (Pleasantly): This— this is a June (Agrees): Like one big happy 


surprise. 
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family — (Sits on divan) 





NEIL: We’re not a family. 

Diana: And we’re not happy. 

Nem (Steps toward Diana): Now see 
here, J was invited to Miss Clayton’s 
for lunch. 

Diana (Moves to Nuit): Not today 
you weren’t. 

New (Turns to Junz): June, where’s 
our invitation? 

June (Vaguely): Why, | — 

Diana (Turns to Nancy): Where’s our 
invitation, Nancy? 

Nancy: We—we didn’t receive a 
written invitation. It was verbal. 

JuNE (Quickly, to New): Ours was 
verbal too, Neil. You know — 
Miss Clayton wagged her tongue and 
I said yes. 

Netix (Angrily, to Diana): Well, Miss 
Worth, you have the wrong day. 

Diana: Wrong day? Do I look that 


stupid, Mr. Reynolds? 


Neiu: Frankly — yes! 

Diana: Why — why — 

Nancy (Rises): Now see here, both 
of you — (Moves quickly to Diana 
and Net., attempts to step between 
them.) 

Neit (To Nancy): Keep out of this, 
Nancy. (Gestures her aside.) 

Junge (Rushes to Diana and NwxIL): 
Everybody just relax and count up 
to fifty thousand — 

New (To Jung): One more word out 
of you, and you won’t be able to 
count! 

Diana: Neil Reynolds, you deliberately 
plunged into this apartment — 

Net: I did not plunge. I walked in 
like a gentleman. 

Diana: That must have been an effort. 

Nancy (About to weep): Stop it — 
both of you! 
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Nei (To Diana, paying no attention 
to Nancy): That’s just the sort of 
remark I’d expect from you, Diana 
Worth. 

Diana: It’s the way any girl would 
talk, after dating you for two years. 

Nancy (Above the confusion): Stop 
this bickering, I tell you! 

June (To Dtana and Net): If you 
knew how silly you both looked — 

Diana (To Nancy): IT'll bicker as 
much as I like! 

New (To Jung): If I want to look 
silly, I’ll look silly! 

Nancy (Groans): Oh, I give up! 
(Throws her hands in the air, starts 
upstage.) Once and for all, I give up! 

June (To Nancy): Nancy, where are 
you going? 

Nancy (Reaches center door, turns to 
JuNE): I’m going to learn to train 
wild animals. That’ll be easier! (She 
exits center, slamming the door be- 
hind her.) 

June (Her voice trembles): See what 
you’ve done? Nancy walked out — 

Diana (70 Net): You can start walk- 
ing too, Mr. Reynolds. 

Nelu: I certainly will. (He crosses to 
chair at left of table. Grimly, he sits.) 
Right here. (He folds his arms.) 

Diana: Now just a minute — 

Netz: I was invited for lunch. I’m 
sitting at this table until Miss 
Clayton arrives. 

Drana: J was invited for lunch, not 
you. And I have no intention of 
leaving this apartment. (She marches 
to divan, sits. She too grimly folds 
her arms. Cold silence. New and 
DIANA gaze stonily into space, neither 
looking at the other.) 

June (Unnerved and near tears): You 





two can’t just sit around forever, 

Diana: I’m staying. 

NEIL: I refuse to budge. 

JUNE (Helplessly) : But 
I supposed to do? 

New (Loudly): Get out! (In terror 
JUNE gazes at Diana and Net. 
Then she turns and wildly exits at 
center back, leaving door open.) 

Diana (To Net, after a pause): 
Really, Mr. Reynolds, you’re 
wasting your time. 

NeiLt (Smugly): When Miss Clayton 
returns, a certain person is going to 
be without an invitation. And I 
know who that person is. 

Diana (Equally smug): So do I. 

Netu: It will be rather embarrassing 
for you, watching me eat lunch. 
Diana: You'll do the watching, Mr. 

Reynolds. 

Net (With confidence): Oh no, Miss 
Worth. 

D1ana: You won't be sitting in that 
chair when Miss Clayton serves 
lunch. 

Negru: I shan’t have to move. Of 
course, if you insist upon staying, 
I won’t object to your looking on 
while I enjoy my meal. I’m broad- 
minded. 

Diana: I’m not at all worried about 
who will do the watching. 

Net: Miss Clayton’s knitting bag is 
there on the divan. If you’re a 
knitter, you’ll have plenty of time 
to turn out a sweater or a pair of 
socks. (Diana picks up knitting bag, 
and takes out knitting needles and 
ball of yarn.) That’s it — just take 
up the needles and enjoy yourself. 

Diana (Indicates knitting needles): You 
can use these needles, Mr. Reynolds, 


but what am 


while I’m using my knife and fork. 

NerL: That should be interesting. I 
don’t believe I’ve ever seen anyone 
knit with a knife and fork. (He 
rises, picks up knife and fork from 
table, starts to cross to Diana.) I'll 
be delighted to help you get started— 

Diana (Cuts in): Stay where you are! 

Nett (Pauses): Are you trying to 
dictate to me — 

Diana: If you’re determined to wait 
for Miss Clayton, that’s your busi- 
ness. But in the meantime, don’t 
come near me. 

NetL: Always the actress, aren’t you? 
Either on stage or off. 

Drana: At least I was good enough in 
every play to carry you along. 
Otherwise, you would have flopped. 

New (Jronically): Ha! (He turns, 


tosses knife and fork on table.) 
Drana: And let me tell you something 


else — 

Nett (Swings around to Diana): Let 
me tell you something — this is a 
free country and I’ll move around 
as I wish. 

Diana (Jumps up angrily): That’s 
what you think! (She tosses needles 
and knitting bag onto divan, retaining 
ball of yarn.) I see I’ll have to settle 
this myself. (Holding ball of yarn, 
she steps to center as she speaks to 
Nein.) Keep on the other side of 
this room. (Net, puzzled, backs to 
right.) 

Net: And why, may I ask? 

Diana: You'll see. (DIANA sleps to 
downstage center. She stoops, placing 
free end of yarn on floor. Then she 
begins to unroll ball of yarn directly 
upstage. The single strand of yarn, 
lying on floor, divides the room.) 





Net. (Aghast): What — what are you 
doing? 

Diana (With cool confidence): I’m 
dividing this apartment. 

Nett (Chokes) : Dividing the — (Breaks 
off) Oh, no! (Drana extends the 
yarn to within a few feet of center 
door. She places the unused portion of 
ball on the floor, Then she straightens 
up and steps to left of dividing line.) 

Diana (Indicates yarn): There! That’s 
the partition. Until Miss Clayton 
returns, you will stay on your side 
and I’ll stay on my side. 

Net (Angrily): So that’s your stupid 
idea! 

D1ana: Don’t you dare step into my 
territory. 

Net: I wouldn’t be caught dead over 
there! (Nem peers at dividing line. 
Suddenly he drops to his knees before 
a section of the yarn, gazing closely 
at the line.) Miss Worth, this line 
bulges — right here. (Points to yarn. 
Diana rushes to the other side of 
dividing line, just across from Net. 
She peers intently at yarn.) 

Diana (Indignantly): That line is per- 
fectly straight! 

Neri (Pushes a section of yarn toward 
Drana): Now it is. 

Dana: Mr. Reynolds, stop moving the 
partition! 

NeiL: I’m entitled to half of this 
apartment. (He rises, still glaring at 
Diana.) You were cheating. 

D1ana: I was not cheating! And don’t 
you speak to me again. (She turns 
from Neti, then marches to divan 
where she sits.) 

Neri: And don’t you talk to me! (He 
walks to chair at right of table; sits. 
Neither looks at the other.) 


Diana (At last — dramatically, as 
though speaking to herself): What a 
wonderful luncheon Nancy and I will 
have. 

Neri: You’re not supposed to speak 
to me. 

Diana (With affectation): I seem to 
hear an unpleasant sound from the 
other side of the partition — as 
though the kitchen drain had clogged 
up. (NEIL sputters.) Yes— Miss 
Clayton, Nancy and I will have a 
lovely afternoon. 

Net (Pretends to talk to himself): I 
feel sorry for certain people who are 
going without lunch today. 

Diana (Forgets herself, speaks directly 
to Net): You needn’t feel sorry for 
me, Neil Reynolds! 

Nem (Dramatically, as he places 
hand to his ear): Methinks I hear 
noises through the partition. Sounds 
like old plaster falling from the 
ceiling. (D1ana chokes angrily. Pere 
appears at open doorway center. He 
is in his late twenties, big and mus- 
cular. At first neither DiANA nor 
NEIL see him.) 

Diana (With continued affectation): 
Any moment now a certain indi- 
vidual is going to be tossed bodily 
from this apartment. 

NerL: We who were invited for lunch 
will remain. Certain others will be 
asked to leave. 

Prete (Suddenly steps through doorway) : 
O.K., folks — (Nem, startled, turns 
toward Pere. Dtana, equally sur- 
prised, rises.) Here I am. (Pere 
closes door behind him.) 

Ne (7o Pere): Sir, what do you 
mean, barging in here? 

Pete (Moves down right of dividing 





line): I never knock when the door’s 
open. 

Net: If you’ve come for lunch, you 
might as well get out. This place is 
overloaded with uninvited guests al- 
ready. 

Pere (Puzzled): Lunch? 
the matter with you? 

NeIL: I’m tossing the question right 
back at you. 

Pere (Hesitates): W-well, Mr. Squires 
sent me over here. 

Neu: Who is Mr. Squires? 

Prete: He—he owns the gift shop 
down by the post office. He told 
me to make a pickup at this here 
apartment. 

Neru: Well, I’m certain no one is in 
the mood around here to be picked 


Say, what’s 


up. 
Pete: I’m talkin’ about a vase. 
Neru: A vase? I wouldn’t know any- 


thing about it. 

Pete (Growing impatient): I was sent 
to pick it up, I tell you. Mr. 
Squires described the vase to me. 
He said it was a — (Suddenly Pere 
sees vase on end table.) That’s the 
one, over there — (Points to vase) 

Net (Becoming suspicious): Just a 
minute — (Pause) You say you were 
sent to Miss Clayton’s apartment to 
pick up a vase? 

Pere: ’Course I was. 

Net: Frankly, I don’t believe you. 

Pere (Protests): Now, look —! 

Netz: I’m certain Miss Clayton doesn’t 
wish to return any merchandise. 
Pete (Becoming hard-boiled): Listen, 
junior, I’m here to get a vase. I’m 
a delivery man, I am—and I’m 
not in the habit of makin’ mistakes. 

Net: So now you say you’re a de- 


livery man. How quaint! 

Pere: And I’m supposed to return a 
vase to the gift shop. (Points to vase) 
I know it’s that one, sittin’ over 
there. 

Net. (Rises, looks blankly toward vase): 
Where? 

Pere (His voice rises): Right over 
there, standin’ on that little table — 
(Takes a step toward the dividing line.) 

Net (Hurriedly): But, sir, hold on —! 
(PETE pauses.) 

Pere (Turns to Nett): What's the 
matter? 

Nett: I think I should call your at- 
tention to something — 

Pere: You don’t have to call my at- 
tention to nothin’! (Turns, as though 
to move toward vase) 

Net (Urgently): But sir, you couldn’t 
possibly see a vase. You’re looking 
at a blank wall. 

Petre (Turns angrily to Net): If you 
don’t — (Breaks off with a start as 
NEIL’s remark sinks in) What ? 

New (With a prim smile): I said you 
were merely gazing at a blank wall. 
And it does look a little odd. (Slowly 
Pere turns from New. He gazes 
first at the vase, then at Diana who 
still stands silently in front of divan.) 

Pete (At last): There’s no wall here — 
‘cept the one on the other side of 
the room. 

Nem: Oh, but there is. And you 
couldn’t possibly see through the 
partition. (Pere turns suspiciously 
to New. Pere is becoming slightly 
unnerved.) 

Pere: What partition? 

Net (With affected patience): My dear 
man, the partition which divides this 
room down the center. 








Pere (Disturbed in spite of himself): 
I don’t see a partition — (Again 
gazes across the room.) All I see is 
that vase — and a girl standin’ by: 
the divan. 

NeiL: Girl? (With a smile of pity.) 
I’m afraid it’s just your imagination. 
(Pere is shaken. Uneasily he points 
at DIANA.) 

Pere: But she — she’s right there — 
loomin’ up like the Rock of Gibraltar. 

Neit (Peers across room, shakes his 
head sadly): All I can see is the blank 
wall. It was erected down the center 
of the room. It cuts the apartment 
in half. 

Pere: Now look here, buddy 
just gotta see more’n that. 
Net: But I don’t. And neither would 

any sane person. 

Pere (Shocked): Sane? Are you tryin’ 
to accuse me of 

New (Hastily): My good man, I’m 
not trying to accuse you of any- 
thing. I was just pointing out that a 
partition extends down the middle of 
this room. (Net smiles brightly.) 

Petre (His alarm increasing): There’s 
no partition down the middle of this 
here room! (Diana has grasped the 


you 


situation. Amused, she attempts to 
hide a smile. Quietly she sits on 
divan.) 


New (Jo Pere): Oh, but there is. 
(Suddenly) Let me show you — 
(Moves swiftly around table to left) 

Pere: Now you keep away — 

Nei (Brightly): But sir, I’m afraid 
you’re confused. And it always sad- 
dens me when I see an individual in 
— well, in your mental condition. 
(Pere is becoming more and more 
upset. NEIL pauses in front of yarn 
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on floor. He looks down at tt.) 
you see this yarn? 

Pere (Peers closely): ’Course I see it. 

New (Sighs deeply with relief): At 
least you can be thankful for that. 

Pere: What do you mean — at least I 
can be thankful for that? 

NeIL: It indicates you’re not — com- 
pletely crazy. 

Pete (Loudly): Now wait a minute — ! 

Net (Raises his hand for silence): 
Careful, my good man. Keep a firm 
grip on yourself. (Pere, wide-eyed, 
swallows nervously.) Now the par- 
tition rises from the yarn. It ex- 
tends across the room and to the 
ceiling. (Nem looks up, as though 
gazing at the partition. Prrte fear- 
fully does likewise. Then Nei pushes 
with both hands against the imaginary 
partition. He grunts and strains. 
With hands against the unseen wall, 
Neri turns to Pere.) See? Solid 
as a rock. 

Pere (Desperately, to Netw): I tell you 
there’s nothin’ there but air! 

Net (As though to calm Prete): Please, 
mister — mister — (Pause) My 
goodness, I don’t believe you’ve in- 
troduced yourself. 

Pere (With effort): I—I’m Pete. 
(Gruffly) And I have a reputation! 

Nett (Nods brightly): How nice! (In 
a friendly tone) Now, Mr. Pete, why 
don’t you push against this parti- 
tion yourself? Just to prove I’m 
right. 

Pere (Stoutly steps forward): That’s 
just what I’m goin’ to do! 

Netw (Significantly): Of course, Mr. 
Pete, if you don’t feel anything when 
you push against the wall — (Breaks 


off) 


Do 











Pete (Eyes Net significantly): So if 
I don’t? 

Nett (Shudders): Please, Mr. Pete, 
let’s not consider such a tragic pos- 
sibility. 

Pere: What you drivin’ at? 

Netx: Well, if you pushed against the 
wall—and you still insisted the 
wall wasn’t there — (Breaks off sadly, 
then smiles hopefully.) But I’m sure 
you’re not insane. Not violently in- 
sane, anyway. 

Pere (Wipes his brow with his arm): 
I — I’m not crazy, I tell you! 

Net: I’m so glad, Mr. Pete. (Pause) 
Of course, the way you keep seeing 
impossible things — 

Pere (His confidence slipping fast): 
Nothin’s wrong with me — (Pause) 
I think. 


Nett (Sadly): That’s what they all 
say at first. (He steps back, per- 
mitting Pere to come forward.) Now, 
put your hands to the wall, Mr. 
Pete. And we'll both hope for the 
best. (Pere doesn’t move. He's 
a shaken and terrified man. But with 
supreme effort he at last slowly 
raises his hands and starts to put them 
forward to the “wall”. But his hands 
freeze in mid-air. He just can’t take 
the risk. Slowly he drops his hands.) 

Prete (Feebly): I — I’ll take your word 
for it. (Then Pere attempts to shake 
off his fears. Swinging around to 
NEIL, he speaks loudly.) Look here, 
you’re just wantin’ to mix me up. 
And don’t try to tell me there’s 
no girl on the — on the other side 
of the — the partition. 

Net (Pleasantly): Oh, but there is — 
a Miss Diana Worth. A lovely 


person, too. (DIANA is surprised 
and pleased.) 

Pete (Points with trembling finger at 
D1ana): And she’s settin’ there on 
the divan — 

Nett: I wouldn’t know about that, 
of course. (With increasing concern) 
Really, Mr. Pete, I’m uneasy about 
you. (Smiles) But I’ll be glad to 
ask Diana where she’s sitting — 
that is, if I can make her hear 
through the wall. (Net steps to 
the dividing line. He calls loudly.) 
Diana! Oh, Diana! (D1ana, always 
the actress, quickly pretends she has 
heard a faint call. Entering completely 
into the “‘act’’, she puts a hand to her 
ear as though listening. Slowly she 
rises. She moves to her side of the 
dividing line. Then she places her 
ear to the imaginary wall.) 

Dana (Answers loudly): Did someone 
call me from over there? 

NetL (Raises his voice): I called you, 
Diana. It’s Neil — Neil Reynolds. 
(Actually Net and D1ana are close 
to each other.) 

Diana (Pleasantly): Of course. What 
is it — Neil? 

Neti: Have you been sitting on the 
divan? 

Diana (Pretends to be startled): Why 
yes, I have. How did you know? 
(Pete looks on in complete confusion.) 

New: I have a friend over here. 
Somehow he guessed you’d been 
sitting on the divan. 

Diana: He did? My goodness, he 
must have a peculiar mind. (With 
concern) You want to be careful, 
Neil. 

Pere (Jn rising panic): Now — now 
look — ! You two are standin’ there 














right close—shoutin’ at each other— 
Diana (Calls to Nett): Did I hear 
another voice, Neil? 
Pere (To Diana, loudly and desper- 


ately): I’m _ standin’ right here. 
Standin’ big as life! Can’t you see 
me? 


Nem (Jo Diana, disregarding Prrn’s 
outburst): You heard my friend, Mr. 
Pete. (Sadly) Poor, poor man. 

Diana (With a little gasp): You mean 
he’s — he’s — ? 

Netz: I’m afraid so, Diana. 

Pere (Yells): I’m not, either! 

Diana (Calls to Nei): Come over 
soon, Neil. 

Nei (Smiles broadly): Indeed I will, 
Diana. 

Diana (Suddenly): Why not drop in 
now? 

Net: I’d be delighted. (Pause.) Mind 
if I bring along Mr. Pete? I don’t 
think he should be left alone — in 
his condition. 

Diana: I’d be glad to have him, if 
you think it’s safe. (She moves left 
from dividing line.) 

Nei (Turns to Pere): Diana wants 
to meet you. Her door is the next 
one down the hall. But remember, 
you must promise to come quietly — 
(Nei takes Pere by the arm. But 
with a sudden shriek, Pure breaks 
away.) 

Pere (In open panic): Get your hands 
offa me! (Pere jumps back. He 
turns from Nei. and plunges upstage. 
Wildly he exits at center. There is a 
pause as Diana and NEIL gaze in 
silence toward center doorway. At 
last Diana turns to NEIL.) 

Diana (Hesitantly): Neil, you — you 
were wonderful — 
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Nex (Shrugs): It was nothing. 

Diana: I’m certain that man was a 
thief. He must have planned to — 
to — (She breaks off.) 

Net: At least I couldn’t take any 
chances. 

Diana: I know he gave an excuse for 
coming in here, but — (Her voice 
trails off. Slowly she moves to extreme 
downstage left. She pauses, her back 
to Nei.) Anyway, Neil, I — I want 
to thank you. 

NEIL (With affected unconcern): Always 
glad to be of service — (He moves to 
extreme right downstage. His back is 
to Diana. When Nuut at last speaks, 
his voice is hesitant but deeply sincere.) 
I — I guess I’d do anything for you, 
Diana — 

Diana (With a happy little gasp): Neil! 
(Slowly New and Diana turn toward 
each other. Their expressions reflect 
forgiveness and devotion. Each takes 
a step forward. Obviously the battle 
has come to an end. But at that 
moment JUNE and Nancy enter at 
center doorway. Net and DIANA 
pause abruptly. Jung and Nancy 
take a few steps downstage, then stop. 
They are gloomy with defeat.) 

June (At last): You were right, Nancy. 
They’re both still here. 

Nancy (Nods): And as mad at each 
other as ever. 

June (Sadly): Nancy decided we’d 
better come back and tell you some- 
thing. 

Nancy (Sighs): You might as well 
know the truth. (Diana and Nem 
remain silent.) 

June: There isn’t any lunch. There 
never was going to be any lunch. 
Miss Clayton isn’t even in town to- 






















































day. (New and Diana are startled.) 

We had a marvelous plan, but it 

didn’t work. 

Nancy (Continues the explanation): 
Miss Clayton let June and me have 
the apartment. We were the ones 
who invited you two for lunch. We 
thought if we could get you together, 
you’d stop quarreling. 

June (Weepily): But instead of for- 
giving each other, you just got 
madder and madder. 

Nett (After a tense pause): But what — 
what difference did it make to either 
of you? 

Nancy (Exzasperated) : You idiots, don’t 
you understand? You two have al- 
ways played the leads in the high 
school plays. Now the senior play’s 
coming up. But we knew neither 
of you would take part if you were 
at war with the other. 

JuNE: So we thought we could work out 
a reconciliation — 

Nancy: I was doing it in behalf of 
the high school. 

JunE (Sighs): And I was doing it in 
behalf of a beautiful romance. (Dr- 
ANA and NEIL are speechless.) 

Nancy (Firmly, to Diana and Nuit): 
Well, now you know the facts. We 
tried — and failed. And so far as 
I’m concerned, you two can go on 
battling the rest of your lives! (She 
turns, starts upstage toward center 
door.) 

June (Jo Diana and Netz): Sure, go 
right on fighting. We don’t care 
any more! (Starts upstage) 

Neit (Suddenly): But wait! Diana 

and I aren’t fighting. (June and 

Nancy pause abruptly. Slowly they 

turn.) 
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Nancy: What — what did you say? 

Diana (To Nancy): Of course we’re 
not fighting. 

NEIL: We’re the best of friends. 

D1ana (Smiles): In fact, we’re devoted. 
(Quickly Dtana crosses to NEIL.) 
Aren’t we, Neil? 

New (Grins happily, as he takes 
D1ana’s hands): Totally — com- 
pletely — and forever! 

Nancy (Amazed): Why — why — Oh, 
dear! 

June: But I don’t get it — 

Diana (Smiles significantly at JuNE): 
Neither did Pete. 

Nancy: You mean you two are — are 
back together? 

Nei: What does it look like? 

Jung (Weakly): Somebody’s crazy 
around here, and I’m beginning to 
think I’m it. 

Nancy (Breathlessly): This — this is 
wonderful! 

Net: You're telling us! (He slips 
his arm around D1ana’s waist.) 

Nancy: I—I’ve never been so re- 
lieved in my life — 

June (Enthusiastically): I’m just bub- 
bling over! 

Nancy (Suddenly): Then that vase — 
(She indicates vase on end table.) It 
can stay here. 

New. (With a sudden start): Vase? 

Diana (Equally startled): Stay here? 

Nancy: We bought Miss Clayton that 
vase when she said we could use her 
apartment to get you two together. 
It’s all hearts and flowers — to 
symbolize the occasion. 

June: But when it looked as if you 
two were going to be enemies for 
life, we decided to exchange the 
vase for a black panther Miss 











Clayton had admired in Mr. Squires’ 
gift shop. (Grimly) The panther 
seemed more appropriate, anyhow. 

Nancy: So I went downstairs and 
phoned Mr. Squires. He didn’t have 
the panther any more, but he was 
going to order another, and he said 
he’d send his delivery man over here 
for the vase. Good thing the guy 
didn’t show up. (Dr1ana and NEIL 
stand frozen in amazement. NANCY 
looks at them curiously.) What’s the 
matter with you two? 

Diana (With a gasp): Oh, my goodness! 
That poor guy... 

New (Weakly): 1—1-—- Good grief! 
(At that moment Pere re-enters at 
center back. He is wild-eyed and 
trembling violently. Moaning, he 
staggers down center.) 

Diana (As she sees Pere): Pete! 
(Pere collapses into chair at left of 
table. Nancy and JuNn® are thrown 


into confusion.) 

Nancy (To Pets): Who —who are 
you? 

June (To Pere): What do you want? 

Pere (Pays no attention to Nancy and 
June as he begins to sob): I —I1 ran 
into Mr. Squires out in front of this 
building. I—I told him I—I 
could see through people’s partitions. 
He — he thinks I’m crazy — and so 
do I! (Desperately, with a loud wail.) 
I know I’m losin’ my mind .. . so 
please, somebody call the police! 
After what I been through in this 
here place, all I want is a nice 
padded cell! (Pere lays his head on 
the table. He sobs loudly. June and 
Nancy look on in amazement. Then 
suddenly New and Dtana break into 
loud laughter. The curtain quickly 
falls.) 


THE END 


PRODUCTION NOTES 


LUNCHEON FOR THREE 

Characters; 2 male; 3 female. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: Modern clothes. Diana, Neil, 
Nancy, and June are dressed up for the 
occasion. Pete wears working clothes 
suitable to a delivery man. 

Properties: Vase decorated with hearts and 
flowers; knitting bag containing needles 
and one or two balls of wool. 

Setting: The living room of Miss Clayton’s 
apartment. There are two entrances to 
the room — a door at center back, which 
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opens into the outer hallway of the apart- 
ment building, and a door to right of stage 
which leads to the other rooms of the apart- 
ment. The room is bright and cheerful. 
To right of stage is a small dining table 
covered with a gay luncheon cloth. Three 
place settings have been carefully arranged 
on the table. A chair stands in front of 
each setting, one chair behind table u 

stage, another at right of table, and the 
third at left. To left of stage is a divan 
with a knitting bag on it. At downstage 
end of divan is a small table, on which stands 
a vase decorated with hearts and flowers. 


Lighting: No special effects. 














Catastrophe Clarence 


by Maxine Shore 


Characters 

Bos Megapows, about 13 

Anpy THompson, his pal 

ProressorR Wapswortnh W. CiarkK, 
Bob’s astronomer uncle 

Howarp, the professor’s chef and house- 
keeper 

GLENN MarrueEws, the professor’s secre- 
tary and assistant 

CaTASTROPHE CLARENCE, Space Man 
of the Universal Meteor Patrol 

Time: A summer evening. 

SerrinG: Professor Clark’s observatory 
in the San Bernardino Mountains. 
At Rise: Bos and Anpy enter from 
door left, carrying luggage. Bos is 
also carrying a dusty quart jar very 

carefully. 

Anpy (Setting down his suitcase): Gee, 
what a neat place! I’ve never been 
in an observatory before. 

Bos: My uncle built it himself, to 
carry on special research. 

Anpy: But where is he? 

Bos: Oh, he’s around somewhere — 
probably in his office in the next 
room. I guess no one heard us 
come in. (Sets down suitcase and 
flops into comfortable chair) We'll 
look him up in a minute. Right 
now, I just want to take a breather. 

Anpy (Sitting on suitcase): Yeah. That 
was a long hike through the woods, 
and uphill all the way. Your uncle 
oughta have a road built up here. 

Bos: He doesn’t want one. Says he 
gets more privacy this way. 


Anpy: I’ll bet. (nter Howarp, the 
professor’s chef and housekeeper, from 
door right. He wears horn-rimmed 
glasses, chef’s hat and a confused 
look.) 

Howarp: Oh, professor! I thought I 
heard — (Stops and stares at boys) 
Well, who are you? How’d you get 
in here? 

Bos: You remember me, Howard. I’m 
Bob Meadows, the  professor’s 
nephew, and this is my friend, 
Andy Thompson. (ANDY rises 
politely) Andy, this is Howard. He 
does the cooking here. 

Anpy: How do you do? 

Howarp: Hello, young man. But — 
the professor didn’t tell me you were 
coming — 

Bos: You were supposed to tell him 
we were coming, Howard. I tele- 
phoned a couple of days ago from 
Los Angeles, long distance. You 
answered the phone, don’t you re- 
member? You said the professor 
and Mr. Matthews were both busy 
in the observatory, and you’d take 
the message and would let us know 
if it wasn’t okay for us to come. 
Don’t you remember? 

Howarp (Pushing back chef’s hat and 
scratching head): Well, I do re 
member some sort of conversation 
about a visit — but — 

Bos: But you forgot to tell Uncle 
Wadsworth, didn’t you? Gosh, 


Howard, it’s professors who’re sup- 





posed to be absent-minded, not 
cooks! (Enter Proresson Waps- 
wortu W. Criark, from door right.) 

Proressorn: Why, Bob! What a 
pleasant surprise! Where on earth 
did you come from? And who’s this 
young man with you? 


Howarp (Helpfully): He’s Bob’s 
brother, isn’t that nice? 
Bogs: No, no, Howard. He’s my 


friend, Andy Thompson. 

Howarp (Not hearing right): They 
don’t look much alike, do they, pro- 
fessor? You’d never guess they were 
twins. 

Anpy: No, no. You don’t understand. 
I’m not Bob’s — 

Proressor (Smiling): Never mind. I 
understand. Howard gets a bit 
absent-minded sometimes. 

Howarp (Indignantly): I do not. 
(Looks about vaguely) Now, let’s see, 
what did I come in here for? Oh, 
I guess I meant to go into the kitchen 
and — and scrub out the bathtub. 
(Exits) 

Proressor: Howard’s a bit confused 
sometimes, I’m afraid, but he means 
well. (Turns to boys) Now, Bob, 
tell me how you boys happen to 
be here. Who brought you? 

Bos: My dad. He had to go to 
Barstow on a business trip and this 
was only a little out of his way. 
You asked me to come up any time 
I could this summer and bring one 
of my friends — 

Proressor (Heartily): Of course, Bob, 
and I’m very glad to see you and 
your friend Andy. Too bad your 
father couldn’t stop, too. 

Bos: He was in a hurry to keep an 
appointment and didn’t have time. 
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He dropped us off down below. We 
called long distance a couple of days 
ago, Uncle Wadsworth, and talked 
to Howard. I guess he forgot to 
tell you. 

Proressor: Well, it doesn’t really 
matter. I like surprises. Now that 
you’re here, I hope you'll enjoy 
yourselves, boys. 

Bos: Oh, we will! But — we’ve come 
to see you on business, sort of, too. 

ProFessor: Business? 


Anpy: Yes, sir. You see, we’ve got 
a problem. 

Proressor: A problem? What is it, 
boys? 


Bos (Holding up jar): It’s in this jar 
here. 

Proressor (Puzzled): But — it looks 
empty! 

Anpy: It isn’t, though. It’s full of 
smog — from Los Angeles. 

Bos (Holds up jar and unscrews top): 
Sure — see? 

Proressor: Uh — yes, I see. I mean, 
I smell. (Coughs) 

Anpy: Close it up quick, Bob, before 
it all leaks out. 

Proressor: Yes, please do, Bob, be- 
fore it pollutes our nice pure moun- 
tain air. But I’m afraid I still don’t 
see just what — 

Bos (Screwing top back on): We want 
you to analyze it for us. Andy’s 
dad says if the smog gets any worse, 
he’ll move to Alaska — 

Anpy: And I don’t want to move. I 
like it here in California. 

Bos: I don’t want Andy to move, 
either. He’s my best friend. 

Proressor: But, boys, you don’t 
understand. I’m not—TI can’t — 

Bos: I told Andy what a famous 
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scientist you are, Uncle Wadsworth, 
and about all the awards you’ve won. 
I told him you could find out what 
makes smog and we could tell the 
mayor of L.A. and then he could 
get rid of it. 

Proressor: But, boys, I’m an astrono- 
mer, not a smog analyst — 

Bos: But—I thought you knew 
everything — 

Proressor: I’m afraid not. I’d like 
to help you, Bob, but this is out of 
my line. But— how about some- 
thing to eat? You boys must be 
hungry after your long trip. 

Anpby: We sure are! 

Bos: I’m starved! (Sets quart of smog 
disgustedly on table. Enter Howarn.) 

Howarp: Professor, how do you want 
your eggs this morning — scrambled 
or poached? And would your 


nephews like oatmeal or corn flakes? 


Anpy: Corn flakes — for dinner? 

Prorsssor (Patiently): Howard — 
look out the window. 

Howarp (Doing so): Why, it’s dark 
out! Must be another thunder- 
storm coming up. And it started 
out to be a real nice day, too. 

Proressor: No, Howard. It’s dark 
out because it’s night. Dinner time. 

Howarp: Well, now, is that right? 
How time flies. I’d better go right 
out and start the potatoes. (Hzits) 

Proressor (Sighs): Well, it looks as 
if dinner will be a little late again 
tonight. While we’re waiting, per- 
haps you boys would like to look 
through the telescope. 

Anpy: Gee! That would be keen. I’d 
love to look through it, sir. 
Bos: Go ahead, then, Andy. 

seen it lots of times. 


I’ve 


Proressor (Beckons): Come on, Andy, 
have a look at our marvellous solar 
system. 

Anpy: Gee, thanks! (Goes to tele- 
scope. PROFESSOR adjusts it.) Wow! 
Millions of stars! 

Proressor (Smiling): Correction. Tril- 
lions. And they’re not all stars, 
either, my boy. Some of them are 
planets, some are comets, some spiral 
nebulae, and still others may be 
meteors. 

Anpy: What’s the difference — they 
all shine. 

Proressor (Clearing throat): There’s a 
vast difference. A star, for instance, 
is any self-luminous celestial body 
exclusive of comets, meteors and 
nebulae. 

Anpy (Politely, as he continues to look 
through telescope, fascinated): Oh, 
I see. 

Proressor: Planets are much smaller 
than stars, and shine by reflected 
light. 

Anpy: Planets are smaller than stars? 
I always thought it was the other 
way around. 

Proressor: Oh, no, Andy. The sun, 
for example, is a star of about 
average brightness and size, while 
the earth, Mars, Venus, Jupiter, 
Neptune, Saturn and so on are 
planets. 

Anpy: How about the moon? 

Bos (Settled comfortably in arm chair): 
Oh, I know that. The moon is a 
satellite. 

Anpy: Well, it may only be a satellite, 
but it sure looks big through this 
telescope! A little closer and I bet 
I could see the people walking around 
on it. 








Proressor: It’s extremely doubtful 
that life could exist on the moon or 
any other planet except, perhaps, 
in its very lowest forms. 

Anpy: How do you know? Nobody’s 
ever been there, have they? 

Proressor (Clearing throat): No, Andy 
but astronomers have made certain 
scientific deductions from known at- 
mospheric facts. 

Anpby: How’s that again? 

Bos: Well, I don’t know, Uncle Wads- 
worth. I bet there could be people 
just like us living up there some- 
where. Why not? 

Anpy: Sure, why not? Why should we 
think we’re the only planet in the 
whole universe that’s inhabited? 
That’s - (Enter GLENN 
Martruews, the professor’s assistant, 
with notebook.) 

GLENN: Why, hello there, Bob! Glad 
to see you. I just met Howard 
and he said something about visitors. 
The professor’s twin icphews, I be- 
lieve he said, but — 

Bos: Hi, Glenn. Howard got it all 
mixed up, as usual. He thinks my 
friend, Andy Thompson here, is my 
twin brother. Can’t talk him out 
of it. You know Howard! 

GLENN (Grinning): You bet I know 
Howard. But I doubt if he knows 
me yet, even though I’ve been the 
professor’s assistant for over a year. 
He’s still confused about me. 

Proressor (Smiling): Never mind. 
Howard’s an excellent cook. 

GLENN (Nodding): True. Even if you 
do get cereal for dinner oftener than 
steak. 

Anpy (Groaning): | was afraid of that. 
I don’t even like cereal for breakfast. 


conceited ! 
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ANDY: 
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GueNN: Well, you'll like things here. 
For breakfast, we often have fried 
chicken. With ice cream for dessert. 

Anpy: Wow! That’s for me! 

GLENN: Professor, about these notes 
you dictated yesterday regarding the 
rings of Saturn——I have a few 
questions and — 

Proressor: All right, Glenn. I’ll go 
over them with you in the office 
right now, before dinner. Will you 
excuse us, boys? You can entertain 
yourselves here all right until we eat, 
can’t you? 

Anpy: Sure! I love looking through 
this telescope! 

Prorgessor: Oh. We'd better take 
these suitcases to your room, boys 
— you know which one, Bob. (Picks 
up luggage) 

Bos: Sure. 
worth. 

GLENN: Here, let me take them, sir. 
(Takes them from PROFESSOR as 
the two go out) 

Anpy (Whistling): Well, what do you 
know! Huh! Say, Bob, look here! 

Bos: Huh — where? What do you 
see? People on the moon? (He 
crosses to telescope and stands beside 
ANDY.) 

Anpy: Sorry, no people. But there’s 
a real bright red star here that I’m 
sure I didn’t see a minute ago. Gosh, 
it’s pretty! Looks just like the 
tail light on my bike! 

Bos: Let’s see. (Looks) Say, that’s 
neat! It looks like it’s moving, too, 
coming right this way. Maybe — 
maybe it’s a — a flying saucer! 

Gosh —do you suppose it 

could be? I’ve always wanted to 

see a flying saucer. Let me look at 


Thanks, Uncle Wads- 





it again, hey. Wait until we tell the 
professor! (ANpby keeps on peering 
through the telescope while Bos waits 
impatiently for another turn. The 
Space Man’s head appears in the 
window at the rear, but at first the 
two boys are too absorbed with the 
telescope to see him. The Spack MAN 
looks all around, then hops into the 
room.) 

CLARENCE: Wow! What an experience! 
Where am I? (ANpy continues to 
stare through the telescope excitedly 
and doesn’t notice, but Bos turns and 
sees the visitor.) 

Bos: Hey! Who are you? What kind 
of an outfit is that you’re wearing, 
anyway? Who’re you masquerading 
as, Superman? 

CLARENCE: I asked a question of you 
first. Where, exactly, am I? 

Bos: Why, you’re in Professor Wads- 
worth W. Clark’s observatory, that’s 
where. And I don’t think my uncle 
will like your hopping in through 
the window that way. And what a 
crazy looking costume! (Circles him 
curiously) 

CLARENCE: But — what planet is this? 

Bos: What planet? Why, Earth, of 
course! Are you kidding? What’re 
you all rigged out like that for? 
Oh, I know! I bet Uncle Wads- 
worth is playing a joke on us. Ha, 
ha! Wait’ll Andy gets a load of you. 
He’ll die laughing! Hey, Andy! 
Look at him! (Anpy turns reluc- 
tantly from telescope.) 

Anpy: Gosh! A real space man! 

‘LARENCE (Nodding): Right, earth 
boy! You’re a smart one. I am a 
real space man. ‘They call me 
Catastrophe Clarence from Clarion. 


I’m attached to the Universal Me- 
teor Patrol, a very select outfit, I’ll 
have you know. (Struts a litile) 

Bos (Incredulously): You mean, you’re 
for real? 

Anpy: Sure he is, Bob. Can’t you tell? 
But what I want to know is (Ad- 
vances suspiciously) what’s he doing 
here on earth? Is this an invasion 
from outer space? Come on, Bob — 
let’s rush him! 

CLARENCE: Wait, earth boys, wait! 
Not so fast. Hold it! You don’t 
understand. Stop! Stop, I say! 
(They have started forward to tackle 
him, but now they fall as if blocked 
by an invisible wall.) 

Bos (Sits up and rubs his head): Ouch 
—my head! What hit me? Wh — 
what happened? 

CLARENCE (Apologetically): Sorry, 
earth boys, you ran into my energy 
wall. I had to put it up to protect my- 
self. You wouldn’t wait for my 
explanation. I’m not leading any 
invasion of your earth. You earth 
people are always too suspicious of 
strangers. The rest of the universe 
wants to be friendly, but you’re too 
excitable. 

Anpy (Ruefully rubbing his leg): | 
guess you’re right. 

Bos (Gelling to his feet again and 
pulling ANDY up, too): But you still 
haven’t told us why you’re here. 

CLARENCE (Slowly): Well, it’s kind of 
an embarrassing story. As I said, 
I’m on duty with the Universal 
Meteor Patrol. I was cruising along 
out in space on regular patrol duty 
when I got too interested in looking 
at a Man from Earth in a comic 
book I’d brought along from home — 
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the planet Clarion — and I kind of 
lost track of what I was doing. 
First thing I knew, this meteor was 
streaking toward earth. It’s the 
business of the Universal Meteor 
Patrolmen to keep dangerous me- 
teors away from inhabited planets, 
you know. Then I realized I was 
running out of litronium, too, and 
had forgotten to bring along my 
extra supply from the base. 

Anpy: Gee! How terrible! 

Bos: Then what happened? 

CLARENCE: What happened? I was so 
close to earth by this time that I 
got caught in the gravitational pull 
and couldn’t get free because my 
litronium was so low and I was too 
weak. 

Anpy: That must have been tough! 
You say you fell toward earth? You 
don’t seem burt. 


CLARENCE: Oh, I’m not. Fortunately, 
I had just enough litronium left to 
float down easily. (Sighs) But what 
worries me now is that the meteor 
is out of control and all the Space 
officials will blame me for letting it 


crash into the earth. I may be 
grounded on Clarion for life! 

Bos: You mean that meteor is going 
to — crash? 

Anpy: What’ll it do to earth? 

CLARENCE (Sadly): It may destroy 
your entire planet, I’m afraid. Or 
at least this hemisphere. And all of 
us have had so much fun studying 
your Earth, too. No planet in the 
universe is as full of crazy characters 
as this one is! It’s a museum piece. 

Anpy: But that’s terrible! 

Bos: Yes! Can’t you do something — 
before it’s too late? 


CLARENCE (Shakes head): Not unless 
I can find some litronium someplace 
quick. 

Bos: What’s litronium? 

Anpy: We never heard of it before. 

CLARENCE: What’s litronium! Why, 
that’s the stuff that gives us Space 
Patrolmen the energy and courage 
we need to meet every obstacle — 
to fly, jump a mile, keep alert! 

Bos: You mean it’s some kind of fuel 
— or food? 

CLARENCE: Without litronium, no one 
could steer the comets and meteors 
safely away from the planets. Li- 
tronium’s nourishment. 

Anpy (Puzzled): You mean — like hot 
dogs? 

CLARENCE: Hot dogs? 

Bos: Weiners, frankfurters. We eat 
‘em. (Opens mouth, gestures) We 
put ’em in here. How I wish I 
had some right now. I’m starved! 

CLARENCE (Doubtfully): Well, it’s true 
we take litronium internally — 

Anpy: Bob, litronium might be the 
same thing as hot dogs! 

Bos: Yeah! Say, maybe Howard has 
some in the refrigerator. I’ll go see! 
(He runs out eagerly.) 

Anpy (70 Ciarence): He'll be right 
back. 

CLARENCE (Wearily): I — certainly — 
hope so. All this talking has further 
exhausted my. litronium supply. I’m 
getting — hermoplated. 

Anpy: Hermoplated? What’s that? 

CLARENCE: In your language it means 
— pooped, I believe. At least — 
that’s what — they call it — in the 
Men from Earth — Comic Books. 
(He staggers to chair and falls into 
it.) 





Anpy: Gosh, that’s too bad. We just 
have to get you some litronium 
quick! Oh, here comes Bob back 
with Howard, the professor’s cook. 
(Enter Bos and Howarp. Bos 
carries hot dogs.) 

Howarp (Staring at CLARENCE): Well, 
I must say you’re a strange one! 
I suppose you’re from Hollywood. 

CLARENCE: No, I’m from Clarion. 

Howarp: Clarion . . . Clarion. Let’s 
see, isn’t that near Chicago? My, 
you’re a long way from home, aren’t 
you, sonny? 

Bos: If you only knew, Howard! 

Howarp: You look all worn 
That’s a long trip. 

CLARENCE: What a strange earth 
character! (T'urns to Bos) Did you 
bring the litronium, earth boy? 

Howarp: Young man, watch your 
language. The professor is very 
particular. 

Bos (Handing CLARENCE hot dog): 
Try one of these. 

CLARENCE (Taking it gingerly): Is 
this—a hot dog? It— doesn’t 
look — very much — like litronium. 
(Brightens) But maybe it’s inside 
the skin. (Breaks it open and looks 
inside) No, there’s no litronium in 
here. 

Bos: Gee, I’m sorry. Do—do you 
feel as bad as you look? 

CLARENCE (Groaning): Much worse! 

Bos: Andy, go get my uncle and his 
secretary from his office. Maybe 
the professor can figure out what 
to do. He’s a brain. 

Anpy: Okay. (Snatches up weiner to 
munch on way out) Mm. (Exits) 

Bos: What about the meteor heading 
toward earth, Catastrophe Clarence? 


out. 


What are we going to do? 

Howarp: Oh, is your name Clarence, 
young man? I had a brother named 
Clarence, or was it a sister named 
Clara? Isn’t that funny, I can’t 
quite remember, it was so long ago, 
but I know he had long, yellow curls. 
(Exits shaking head) 

CLARENCE (Despairingly): The meteor 
will crash into the earth and destroy 
it in just fifteen minutes if I can’t 
get back up there some way to 
steer it out of danger. (Groans) 
My first big assignment since I got 
out of training school— and I’m 
failing at it! (Hnler Proressor 
CiarK with GLENN MATTHEWS) 

PRroFeEssor: Bob, what’s all this about? 
Your friend Andy claims we’re en- 
tertaining a visitor from outer space. 
Ridiculous! Nothing but the very 
lowest forms of life exist on other 
planets. Atmospheric conditions 
just won’t support evolution there, 
you know. What kind of joke is 
this, anyway? (Looks sternly at 
CLARENCE in chair) 

CLARENCE (T'ries to rise but falls back 
weakly): Sir, I am not a low form of 
life! And I can prove I’m from 
space. Let me introduce myself. 
I’m Catastrophe Clarence from the 
planet, Clarion, on the other side of 
the moon — and a member of the 
Universal Meteor Patrol. I had to 
land here because I[ ran out of li- 
tronium. 

Proressor: I can’t believe it. I 
never heard of Clarion or the Uni- 
versal Meteor Patrol or—or li- 
tronium, whatever that is. 

Bos: Honest, Uncle Wadsworth, I’m 
sure he’s telling the truth. Andy 





and I saw the meteor right in your 
telescope over there. (Turns to 
Anpy) I’m sure that red thing we 
saw must have been a meteor, Andy! 

Anpy: Sure, that’s it! It must have 
been! (Runs to telescope to look 
through it) Yes, there it is — and 
now it’s as big as an orange! 

Proressor: Here. Let me look. (He 
strides to telescope. His secretary, 
GLENN Marrunews, follows) It’s 
there! The meteor! And it’s grow- 
ing larger every second, too. I 
can’t believe my eyes. I’ve never 
seen one that size before. It looks 
as if nothing could stop it from hit- 
ting the earth! Glenn! 

GLENN: Yes, professor? 

Proressor: Notify the proper author- 
ities. Make my will. Lock all the 
doors and windows. No, on second 


thought, leave them open. And tell 


Howard not to bother about dinner. 
We probably won’t have time to 
eat it. 
GLENN: Heavens, sir! Is it that bad? 
Prorsssor: Take a look for yourself. 
GLENN (Doing so): Jumping Jupiter! 
Yes! It’s terrible! (Rushes out of 
room) I'll call Washington, notify 
the newspapers, get in touch with 
Palomar, call my mother — (zits) 
Proressor (Peers into telescope again): 
I can’t believe it! It can’t be hap- 
pening! (Hnter Howarp from right.) 
Howakp: Oh, there you are, professor! 
I can’t remember how you wanted 
your eggs this morning. 
Proressor: Never mind that now, 
Howard. We won’t be eating — 
CLARENCE (Despairingly): Are you 
sure you don’t have any litronium 
around here? 
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Bos: I don’t know. There might be, 
I suppose, if we only knew what it 
was. What color is it, anyhow? 

CLARENCE (With longing): It’s the — 
most beautiful — color in — the 
universe, a soft delicate tender 
shade — 

Anpy: Come on, we’re wasting time, 
and there isn’t much of it left! 
Let’s all go out into the kitchen and 
see what we can find there. Come 
on, Clarence! 

CLARENCE (T'ries lo rise but falls back 
helplessly): Can’t — stand up. Too 

weak. Almost — out of — li- 
tronium. Must get some — soon. 
Meteor will crash — in just — 
twelve minutes. My — responsi- 
bility. Must — save earth. 

Bos: I’ll stay here. The rest of you go. 
And hurry! (They go out. Bos goes 
to CLARENCE) Don’t worry, Clar- 

I’m sure they’ll find some 

They just have 


ence. 
litronium for you. 
to! 

CLARENCE: I — hope 
such — an interesting — 
Such — crazy — people. 
duty — to save — earth. 

Bos: You will. Don’t worry. See, 
here come the others with all kinds 
of food. See? (Enter the Prorgssor, 
Howarp, ANby and GLENN carrying 
an assortment of sacks, cartons, milk, 
salt and other edibles. Howarp 
carries carton of eggs and box of corn 
flakes.) 

Howarp: But I still don’t understand 
what this is all about. Why are we 
moving everything out of the kitchen 
into the observatory, professor? 
This is quite upsetting. 

Bos: Poor Catastrophe Clarence! He 


Earth is 
planet. 
My — 


- SO. 





feels awful. Quick, let’s see if any 
of the stuff you brought is litronium. 
Gee, I hope it is! 

Proressor (Looking out rear window) : 
That meteor is almost as big as the 
sun now — 

Anpy: Only it’s even redder. 

GLENN: And see how light it’s getting 
outside — and quite warm, too! 
Bos: Here, space man. (Holds ow 
slice of whole-wheat bread) Is this 

your litronium? 

CLARENCE (Shaking head feebly): No, 
not — litronium. Oh, dear! 

Anpy: Then how about this? (Offers 
milk, CLARENCE looks interested at 


first, but sniffs at it and shakes head.) 
Proressor: Perhaps this is litronium? 
(Offers corn flakes, but CLARENCE 
shakes head hopelessly) 
Bos: How about this? 
good. (Offers root beer) 


It tastes real 


CLARENCE: No. No — not that. 
Anpy: Then what about this chocolate 
ice cream? Come on, try some! 
GLENN: Try some of these nice Cali- 
fornia prunes— or some of these 
figs. They’re full of vitamins. 
CLARENCE (Sadly): Not — litronium. 
Bos: Gee, looks like none of this stuff 
is litronium. What’ll we do? That 
meteor’s getting closer and closer 
and hotter and hotter every minute. 
(Wipes brow) Whew! It feels like 
Palm Springs on the fourth of July! 
Howarp: Well, if everyone has finished 
playing this crazy parlor game, I'll 
just take everything back to the 
kitchen where it belongs. I want 
to get on with breakfast. Great 
Jumping Jupiter, but it’s getting 
warm! (Fans self with box of corn 
flakes.) Looks like it’s going to be 


a real scorcher today, all right. 
(Starts loading up with supplies to 
take back to kitchen) 

CLARENCE: Just — three minutes — 
left! Sorry — earth people. I’ve — 
failed! 

Proressor: Er — before it’s too late 
—ah, Mr. Catastrophe—I feel 
I owe you an apology for referring 
to you, as an inhabitant of another 
planet, as a—a low form of life. 
Forgive me, sir. 

CLARENCE (Waving hand feebly): It’s 
—all right. I — understand. 

Howarp (Noticing jar of smog on 
table beside milk and picking it up): 
Now, what’s this? What’s this 
dirty jar doing here? (Unscrews 
top curiously) Yes, it’s empty, just 
as I thought! 

Bos: Oh, it’s just a jar of smog Andy 
and I brought from L. A., Howard. 
Good old Los Angeles smog! I’m 
going to miss it. 

Anpy: Me, too! Just thinking about 
it makes me choke up. 

CLARENCE (T7'akes deep breath and sits 
up): Litronium! I smell litronium. 
Where is it? (Sniffs eagerly) Oh, 
it’s coming from that jar! Quick, 
let me have it! (Snatches jar from 
bewildered Howarp) Ah, thank the 
planetary powers litronium at 
last! 

ProFessor: You mean to say that 
smog is — litronium? 

CLARENCE (/nhaling deeply): Yes, sir! 
Richest blend I’ve ever inhaled. Ah 
— dee-licious! Better than any- 
thing available on Clarion or any- 
where in outer space. 

Bos: You mean — you’re going to be 
all right now? 





CLARENCE: Yep. This’ll do it. This’ll 
fix me up fine, earth boy. Quick, 
earth friends, let me out of here! 
There may still be time to avert 
disaster. (Heads for rear window, 
running and jumping with increasing 
energy, still carrying jar of smog from 
which he inhales deeply) Here I go! 
Goodbye, earth friends! Thanks for 
the litronium! I hope I’m not too 
late to save your planet. One 
minute to go! 

Bos: Goodbye, Clarence — goodbye! 
Good luck! 

Anpy: Gee, I sure hope he gets to that 
meteor in time! It must be awfully 
close to earth now. (Hveryone fol- 
lows CLARENCE lo window and looks 
after him.) 

Proressor (Astonished): Why, he was 
out of sight in just one long jump! 
Never saw anything like it! (With- 


draws head from window, shaking it 


incredulously) Remarkable fellow! 
Highly evolved. This changes 
everything. 

GLENN (Shouting excitedly): The me- 
teor’s heading west — toward the 
Pacific Ocean and — and it’s getting 
smaller! 

Howarp (Crossing room, loaded with 
supplies): Great heavens, it seems 
to be getting darker — much darker. 
Must be clouding up again. Per- 
haps hot cakes would be better for 
breakfast than cold cereal. Whoops! 
(Loses some packages, retrieves them) 

Bos: Hurray! Catastrophe Clarence 
has steered the meteor away from 


earth! 
cttedly) 

Anpy: Hurray for Clarence! Hurray 
for smog! (Thumps Bos back) 

Proressor (Solemnly): Well, as the 
old saying goes, one man’s meat is 
another man’s poison— and vice 
versa. 

Anpy: What? 

Bos: Oh, I get it. You mean that 
what’s smog for some people is li- 
tronium for others, huh? 

Proressor: Something like that, Bob. 

Anpy: Hey! Wait until the Los Angeles 
Chamber of Commerce hears about 
this! 

Bos: And L.A. isn’t the only city in 
the world with smog. There’s St. 
Louis and London and — and De- 
troit and lots of others. All big cities 
have some of it sometimes. And 
now, just think, smog has saved the 
whole earth from destruction — and 
space men need it to live on! 

Anpy: Well, I’m glad I don’t have to. 
Say, I’m starved! 

Bos: So’m I. How about something 
to eat, Howard? 

Howarp (Still dropping and picking 
up packages): Just as — as soon as 
the professor tells me how he wants 
his eggs this morning. 

Proressor (Shrugging): Scrambled, 
Howard — scrambled! 

Anpy (Grinning at Bos): Well, it looks 
like Howard is still in a smog! 


THE END 
(For Production Notes, see page 74) 


(Thumps Anpy on back ez- 





The Bashful Bunny 


by Helen Louise Miller 


Characters 

Mrs. CorrontaiL, wife of the Easter 
Bunny 

Peter Corrontaln, the Easter Bunny 
himself 

PeTrerR JuNtIoR, son of the Easter Bunny 

Mrs. CAcKLE, a nosy neighbor 

Suerry, a bashful girl 

Tommy, a helpful boy 

Time: The morning of Easter Sunday. 

Serrine: A small wood near a public 
park. 

At Rise: Mrs. Corrontvaln is putting 
the finishing touches to a row of 
Easter baskets on a table. Mars. 
CAcKLE ts helping her. 

Mrs. CorrontaiL: There! We're al- 
most finished. I do think the baskets 
are prettier than ever this year. 
Peter will be so pleased! 

Mrs. Cackie: Humph! He has a right 
to be: pleased! We chickens do all 
the work and you Easter Rabbits 
get ali the credit! 

Mrs. CorrontaiL: Nonsense! It’s not 
a question of who gets the credit! 
It’s a question of making the chil- 
dren happy. Poor Peter just worries 
himself to death every Easter for 
fear some child will be neglected or 
left out! He’s a very conscientious 
Easter Rabbit. And the work gets 
heavier every year. 

Mrs. Cackze: If it’s such a big job, 
why doesn’t he get Junior to help 
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him? He’s getting to be a big boy 
now and very handsome. I’m sure 
the children would love him. 

Mrs. Corrontarmt: Oh, thank you, 
Mrs. Cackle. We are very proud of 
the way Junior is developing, but 
I’m afraid he’s just no help to his 
father at all with the Easter work. 

Mrs. Cackie: What’s the matter? Is 
he lazy? 

Mrs. Corrontairt: Dear me! No! 
There’s not a lazy piece of fur on 
his body! (Shaking her head) But 
he’s just no good as an Easter helper. 

Mrs. Cacke: Tut! Tut! Tut! That’s 
just too bad! But then I have heard 
that a great many young rabbits are 
apt to be hare-brained! 

Mrs. Corrontai.: You're quite mis- 
taken, Mrs. Cackle, if you think our 
Junior is hare-brained! He’s very 
level-headed for his age. But he’s 
so bashful! 

Mrs. Cackue: Bashful? 

Mrs. CorrontaiL: Yes. He just can’t 
say a thing in public. Every time 
we go to the Briar Patch Reunions 
he just clings to my skirts or gets 
behind his father. He hardly speaks 
when he’s spoken to, and as for 
taking an active part in the Egg 
Hunt ceremonies, that’s out of the 
question. 

Mrs. Cackie: Well, that’s just too 
bad, Mrs. Cottontail, especially 





when your family is so much in the 
public eye. Oh well, maybe he’ll 
outgrow it, 

Mrs. Corrontaiu: I hope so. But his 
father and I are very much worried 
about him. 

Mrs. Cackie: How does he get along 
in school? 

Mrs. Corrontai.: Oh, fine. Last year 
he got all A’s and B’s. 

Mrs. Cackie: How’s he doing this 
year? 

Mrs. CorrontaiL: Well, I can’t say 
exactly. They’ve changed the mark- 
ing system. He should be home any 
minute now for the Easter vacation, 
and he’ll be bringing his report. 

Mrs. Cack.z: All of my children do so 
well in school. They never cause us 
any worry at all. In fact, I just 


said to Mr. Cackle yesterday morn- 
ing, we really do have something 


to crow about! 

Mrs. Corronrai.: I’m sure you do, 
Mrs. Cackle, and now if you will 
excuse me, I must go inside and 
start lunch. This is going to be a 
busy afternoon with the Egg Hunt 
going on in the park. Peter will 
want to have an early lunch so he 
doesn’t feel so rushed. 

Mrs. Cackie: You go right ahead, 
Mrs. Cottontail. I must run along 
anyhow. I promised to stop by the 
pond to see the new ducklings. 
Goodbye. 

Mrs. CorrontaiL: Goodbye, Mrs. 
Cackle, and thanks so much for 
your help with the Easter baskets. 
(Exit Mrs. CackLte) Humph! That 
conceited Mrs. Cackle! Something 
to crow about, indeed! It’s too bad 
we rabbits can’t do a bit of crowing 


about our families! Bless my cab- 
bages if it isn’t Peter! And me with- 
out a bite of lunch on the table. 
(Catching sight of Perer who is 
approaching slowly, blowing his nose 
and wiping his eyes on a large green 
handkerchief.) Why, Peter, what in 
the world is the matter? 

Peter (Between sneezes): It’s this 
pesky carrot fever! (Sneeze) It 
came on me all of a sudden! (Sneeze) 
I can hardly catch my breath! 

Mrs. CorrontariL: Dear me! 
you seen Dr. Owl? 

Perer: Yes. I stopped at his office 
on the way home. 

Mrs. Corrontait: What did he say? 

Perer: He said I should soak my feet 
in a tub of hot water, drink plenty 
of dandelion tea and go straight to 
bed! 

Mrs. CorrontaiL: Good! I'll fix the 
tea right away. Come, let me help 
you. (Takes his arm and tries to 
lead him to the house) 

Perer: Don’t be foolish, Molly. You 
know I can’t go to bed this after- 
noon. What would become of the 
Easter Egg hunt? 

Mrs. Corronrai.: This is no time to 
think about the Easter Egg hunt. 
Your health comes first. 

Peter: But you forget, Molly. I am 
no ordinary rabbit. I am the Easter 
Rabbit and the children are count- 
ing on me. They must not be dis- 
appointed. (Junior enters. He 
carries a few schoolbooks, and his 
report card. As he enters he is eating 
a carrot. PrtTerR sneezes violently 
at sight of Junior and the carrot) 
Get that carrot out of here! (Sneeze) 
Take it away! (Sneeze) Can’t you 


Have 





see (Sneeze) it’s killing me! 

Juntor: Hello, Dad. What’s the 
matter? Want a bite of carrot? 
Mrs. CorrontaiL: Your father has an 
attack of his carrot fever, Junior. 

Throw it away this minute. 

Junior: Throw it away? But it’s de- 
licious! So sweet and crunchy! 

Peter (Sneezing): Throw it away, I 
tell you! Throw it away! 

Juntor: Okay, Dad. Just one more 
bite! (Throwing carrot offstage) 
There! 

Mrs. CorrontaiL: Your father must 
get to bed at once, Junior. He feels 
terrible. 

Peter: Nonsense! I’|l be much better 
after I’ve had my lunch. (Sneeze) 
All I need is a little food! (Sneeze) 
Besides, I must take charge at the 
Egg Hunt this afternoon. 

Mrs. CorrontalL: Botheration on the 


Egg Hunt! You come along with me, 


Peter Cottontail, and follow the 
doctor’s orders. Let the Egg Hunt 
take care of itself. 

Peter: Egg Hunts don’t take care of 
themselves. They depend entirely 
on the Easter Rabbit. For genera- 
tions our family has supplied the 
eggs, the prizes and the baskets. 
We are not going to fail now just 
because (Sneeze, sneeze) of a little 
old carrot fever. (A bad series of 
sneezes) 

Mrs. CorrontaiL: There now! You’re 
making yourself worse! Who ever 
heard of a sneezing Easter Rabbit? 
Besides, the children might catch it 
from you! 

Peter: That would be terrible. I 
never thought of that, Molly. What 
can I do? 
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Mrs. CorronraiL: Now you're being 
more sensible. I know you wouldn’t 
want to make the children sick. 
Now come along to bed. 

Juntor: I’m sorry you’re sick, Dad. 
Do you feel too bad to look at my 
report card? 

Perer (Sneeze): Of course not, Junior. 
Let me (Sneeze) see it! Umm! Very 
good! Very good indeed. (Mrs. 
CorrontalL looks too.) 

Mrs. CorrontaiL: Why, Junior! This 
is splendid. Your teacher says you 
have good work habits, you observe 
safety rules, and you take good care 
of your supplies and materials. 

Perer: And you’re doing splendid 
work in running, jumping and scout- 
ing for rabbit traps. But (Sneeze) 
— dear me! What’s this? 

Mrs. CorrontaiL: Where? 

Perer: Right here, where it says 
“Social Adjustment.” 

Mrs. Corrontar. (Reading): Junior 
would get along better with the 
other bunnies if he could overcome 
his shyness. He refuses to take part 
in group activities and hangs back 
from many experiences because he 
is so bashful. The rest of the class 
has named him “the bashful 
bunny’! 

Perer: That settles it! No son of 
mine is going to be called a bashful 
bunny. Molly, I have made up my 
mind. Go brew my dandelion tea 
and prepare the hot foot bath. I 
am going to bed. 

Mrs. CorrontaiL: But, Peter! What 
about the Egg Hunt? 

Peter: I am placing Junior in full 
charge! 

Junior: Who? Me? 





Perer: Yes, you! It’s high time you 
took on the responsibilities of being 
the son of the Easter Rabbit. 

Junior: You mean I’Jl have to give 
out the eggs this afternoon? 

Perer: Exactly! 

Junior: In front of all those people? 

Perer: That’s right. 

Juntor: But I can’t! You know I 
can’t! I’m too bashful. I’d die of 
fright! 

Perer: Nonsense! 

Junior: But what will I say? What 
will I do? 

Perer: That’s your problem. (Sneeze) 
Come along, Molly. I’m ready for 
that dandelion tea. 

Junior: Mother! Mother! 
Get me out of this. 
can’t do it! 

Mrs. CorrontraiL: You’re a big bunny 
now, Junior. You'll have to learn 

Besides, 


Help me! 
Tell him I 


to depend on yourself. 
you’ve watched your father give 
out the eggs ever since you could 
hop. Now don’t bother me. I must 
help your father. (Mrs. CorronTar 
and Peter exit sneezing.) 

Junior: Oh dear, oh dear! What shall 


I do? (Looking at the baskets) The 
very sight of those baskets gives 
me the chills. My heart is beating 
so fast it’s almost jumping out of 
my skin. I know what I'll do! I'll 
hop away and hide so they’ll never 
find me. That’s what I'll do. 
(Starts to exit left just as SHerry 
enters. She almost runs into him, 
but he dodges her, and then hurries 
to get out of the way of Tommy, who 
is running after her. JUNIOR watches 
them curiously; they do not notice him 
at first.) 
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Tommy: Sherry! Sherry! Wait for me! 
Wait a minute. Please. I have some- 
thing to tell you. 

Suerry: There’s no use following me, 
Tommy. I’m not going back. 

Tommy: But Sherry, you must go back. 
They’re all counting on you. 

Suerry: Then let them count! I’m 
not going back there and say that 
piece for the Egg Hunt! 

Tommy: Why not? 

Suerry: You know why, so don’t 
ask me. 

Tommy: Sure, I know why. You're 
not going to say your poem because 
you’re scared. You’re nothing but 
a scared rabbit. 

Juntor (Enraged at the term “scared 
rabbit’): Now look here, boy, that’s 
no way to talk about us rabbits! 
I’ve known quite a number of brave 
bunnies in my time. In fact, some 
of them are real heroes! 

Tommy: My goodness! Who are you? 

Junior: I’m Peter Rabbit Junior, 
that’s who I am. The Easter 
Bunny is my father. 

Tommy: You'll have to excuse me for 
saying what I did about scared 
rabbits. It’s just an expression. 

Junior: Yes, I know. I’ve heard it 
before. But it’s not fair to us rabbits. 

Tommy : I guess rabbits are braver than 
most people. I know they’re braver 
than Sherry. 

Juntor: What’s the matter with her? 
Why is she scared? 

Suerry: I’m not scared, at least not 
in the usual way. I — I — just have 
a bad case of stage fright. 

Junior: What’s stage fright? 

Tommy: Oh, she’s supposed to recite 
a poem at the Easter Egg Hunt this 





afternoon and she’s running away 
rather than face all those people. 

Junior: Running away? 

Suerry: Yes, is that so terrible? They 
can have their Easter Egg Hunt 
without my poem. 

Tommy: But it will spoil the program. 
The class elected you to say the 
poem. 

Suerry: They shouldn’t have elected 
me. They know how bashful I am! 

Juntor: Bashful? 

Suerry: Yes, bashful! I can’t help it. 
I’ve always been bashful. Even 
when I was a small child I was 
bashful with strangers or in a crowd. 

Tommy: Well, you’re not a small child 
any more, Sherry. You’re a big 
girl now. It’s high time you got 


over being bashful. 
Junior: Bless my long ears, but you 
sound exactly like my mother! She 


said almost those same words to me 
just a few minutes ago! 

Suerry: About being bashful? 

Junior: Yes... you see. . . well, 
maybe Tommy was right. Maybe I 
am just a scared rabbit after all! 
You see — I’m bashful too! 

Tommy: I don’t believe it. 

Junior: But I am! It says so right 
here on my report card. (Shows 
Tommy and Suerry his report card.) 

Suerry: My teacher wrote something 
like that on my report card, too. 
Isn’t that funny? I’m acting like a 
scared rabbit... and you... 

Junior: I’m acting like a scared girl! 

Tommy: We'd call that being a sissy! 

Suerry: Stopusing that word, Tommy! 
It’s not the same thing at all. Being 
bashful is different from being scared. 

Tommy: I don’t see any difference. 
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You were running away, weren’t 
you? 

Juntor: And so was 1... or almost. 

Suerry: Why were you running away? 
What is there to be bashful about 
here in the forest? 

Juntor: I’m just like you. I was 
running away from the Egg Hunt. 

Tommy (Laughing): Imagine that! 
The son of the Easter Bunny run- 
ning away from an egg hunt! 

Junior: It’s nothing to laugh about. 
I’m the disgrace of the family. 

Suerry: But surely you don’t have to 
do anything as terrible as recite a 
poem! 

Junior: Is that so? I'll have you 
know this entire egg hunt depends 
on me. My father was taken sick 
with a case of carrot fever. Right 
this minute he’s on his way to bed, 
and I have to deliver all those eggs! 
In front of all those horrible, grin- 
ning, giggling children! 

Tommy: Easy, boy, easy! That’s no 
way to talk about us children, you 
know. We’re your friends. 

Junior: I’m sorry. It’s just that I’m 
so terribly bashful. I break out in 
goose bumps at the whole idea! 

SHerry: So do I! 

Junior: What are we going to do? 

Suerry: Surely you know a good place 
in the forest where we could hide — 
some place where they’d never find 
us! 

Tommy: Will you stop talking about 
running away and hiding? 

Suerry: What else is there to do? 

Tommy: Do what you’re supposed to 
do, both of you. (70 Suerry) You 
go comb your hair and wash your 
face and go back there to that Egg 








Hunt and say your poem when it’s 
your turn, the way the class and 
Miss Deering expect you to. And 
you (7'0 Junior), get busy with those 
Easter baskets and deliver the goods 
the way your father would deliver 
‘them if he were on the job. 

SHerry: It’s easy to tell us what to do, 
but you’re not bashful. 

Tommy: There’s a cure for everything 
else, so there’s a cure for that, too. 

Suerry: You mean you can take shots 
for it, like whooping cough? 

Tommy: Don’t be silly! It’s a lot 
easier than that. All you have to 
do is to help somebody else. 

Junior: How do you mean? 

Tommy: Miss Deering says that if a 
shy person gets interested in making 
another shy person feel at ease and 
forget his shyness, they’ll both end 
up feeling a lot better. 

SuHerry: You mean Junior Rabbit and 
I should help each other? 

Tommy: You could try, couldn’t you? 
It would be better than running 
away. 

Junior: Maybe if I saw you out there 
when I was giving out the eggs, 
and you’d sort of give me a signal 
or something, I’d be able to keep 
going. 

SHerry: Giving out eggs shouldn’t be 
so bad. You don’t have to say 
anything. 

Juntor: But you have to keep bouncing 
around, looking lively and full of 
capers, when you’re scared to death 
you'll drop the basket any minute. 
And you have to go right up to the 
children and put an egg in their 
hands. And sometimes they try 
to stroke your fur or touch your 





ears or feel your whiskers. It’s 
awful! I never could see how my 
father stands it. 

Suerry: Saying a poem is much worse. 
There you stand, all by yourself. 
Your knees shake, your hands feel 
cold and your throat is as dry as 
sandpaper. And yet you have to 
talk. 

Tommy: I never saw you yet when you 
couldn’t talk. 

Suerry: But suppose I forget? 

Tommy: Suppose! Suppose! Suppose! 
Suppose we had an earthquake. 
Suppose the trees turned upside 
down. Suppose the sun disappeared! 
Why don’t you suppose something 
useful? 

Suerry: Like what? 

Tommy: Why don’t you suppose that 
you and Junior are out there in the 
park together and figure out some 
way to help each other. 

Suerry: I think I could help Junior 
give out the eggs. I could walk be- 
side him and carry the basket. 

Juntor: That would make me feel a 
lot better. And you could help pro- 
tect me from the crowd. 

Suerry: The children don’t really 
mean to frighten you, Junior. They 
just love to touch that wonderful 
soft white fur. But I can tell them 
to keep back and not come too close. 

Junior: I feel much better already. 
Just having you beside me will give 
me more courage. But now what 
could I do for you? 

Suerry: If you would stand where I 
could see you and wiggle your nose 
at me or flop those long ears, I know 


it would make me smile, and Miss 
Deering says I should smile all the 





time I’m saying my poem. Then at 
least I won’t look so scared. 
Tommy: Why don’t you recite your 
poem for Junior, just for practice? 
Junior: Yes, go ahead. I’d like to 
hear it. 
Suerry (Reciting): One sunny Easter, 
quite early, at dawn, 
I saw a white rabbit come out on 
our lawn. 
He flopped a pink ear, and he wiggled 
his nose, 
And he struck the most curious, 
comical pose. 
He looked all around, but he didn’t 


see me, 

And tumbled about in a frenzy of 
glee! 

He hopped to the fish pond and 
stood on the rim, 

As if he could see a reflection of him. 

He turned himself this way, he 


turned himself that, 

Just like a fine lady who tries on a 
hat! 

And when he was finished, he just 
seemed to say, 

“Behold I am ready for this Easter 
Day!” 

Junior and Tommy 
Bravo! Bravo! 

Tommy: See! You remembered every 
word. 

Suerry: Yes, but when I get up in 
front of all those people, I’m afraid 
I’ll forget. 

Juntor: I have an idea! Ill stand 
where you can see me and I’ signal 
your lines. 

Suerry: How? 

Junior: Say the poem again and I'll 
show you! 

Suerry (As she reciles poem, JUNIOR 


(Applauding) : 


pantomimes every line.): One sunny 
Easter, quite early, at dawn, 
(JUNIOR advances cautiously.) 

I saw a white rabbit come out on 
our lawn. (Advances further) 

He flopped a pink ear, and he 
wiggled his nose, (Does both) 

And he struck the most curious, 
comical pose. (Strikes funny pose) 

He looked all around, but he didn’t 
see me, (Peers all around) 

And tumbled about in a frenzy of 
glee! (Acts accordingly) 

He hopped to the fish pond and 
stood on the rim, (Pretends to 
stand on edge of pond) 

As if he could see a reflection of him. 
(Leans over and looks) 

He turned himself this 
turned himself that, 
himself) 

Just like a fine lady who tries on a 
hat. (Puts on imaginary hat) 

And when he was finished, he just 
seemed to say, (Strikes a pose) 

“Behold I am ready for this Easter 
Day!’ (Holds oratorical pose to 
end) 

Tommy: That does it! Sherry, you 
couldn’t possibly forget. Together 
you two will be the hit of the show! 

SHerry: Oh, thank you! Thank you! 
I won’t be one bit bashful if you’re 
there. I’ll be so busy looking at you, 
I won’t see anyone else. 

Tommy (7'o Juntor): But won't you 
feel shy, going through all those 
antics in front of all those children? 

Junior: Of course not. I'll be too 
busy watching Sherry and thinking 
what comes next. 

Tommy: What did I tell you? You’ve 
found the sure cure for shyness. 


way, he 
(Admires 








Come along, Sherry, we'll be late. 

Suerry: Goodbye, Junior, and re- 
member, I’m counting on you! 

Junior: I won’t fail you, Sherry. I’m 
counting on you, too. (Exit SHERRY 
and 'Tommy) 

Mrs. Corrontai, (Entering): I just 
got your father settled, and he’s 
feeling better already. It’s about 
time you got started with those 
Easter baskets, Junior. 

Junior: I know, Mother. I was just 
going down to the shed to get the 
wheelbarrow so I can load up. 
(Exits. Enter Mrs. Cack.e.) 

Mrs. Cackie: Cluck! Cluck! Cluck! 
I just heard the bad news about your 
husband, Mrs. Cottontail. I rushed 
right over to see if there was any- 
thing I could do. 

Mrs. Corrontait: That was kind of 
you, Mrs. Cackle, but it’s nothing 
serious. Just a touch of carrot fever. 
He’ll be all right in a few days. 

Mrs. Cackue: Too bad about the Egg 
Hunt! The children will be so dis- 


appointed! 
Mrs. CorrontaliL: Oh, the Egg Hunt 
will be all right, Mrs. Cackle. 


Junior is taking care of that. 

Mrs. Cackue: Junior! (Enter Junior, 
whistling as he pushes wheelbarrow. 
He loads the Easter baskets on the 
barrow, whistling merrily.) 

Mrs. Corrontal.: Yes, Junior. 

Mrs. Cacke: But isn’t he. . 
what I mean to say is. . 
sure he can handle it? 


. well, 
. are you 


fe 2aad 


Mrs. Corrontalu: Yes, I’m sure, Mrs. 
Cackle. Junior is his father’s own 
son, a chip off the old Easter Bunny, 
if I do say so myself. 

Mrs. Cackie: But didn’t you your- 
self say that he’s. . . bashful? (She 
says the word as if it is a dreadful 
thing.) 

Juntorn: Who said anything about 
being bashful, Mrs. Cackle? I. 
found a sure cure for that, all right. 
And just at this minute, even though 
I’m a rabbit, I feel as brave as a 
lion! So long, Mother. Tell Father 
not to worry about a thing! This 
is going to be the best Easter Egg 
Hunt in history! (Junior exits 
pushing wheelbarrow full of baskets.) 

Mrs. Cackxie: This I have to see! 
Good day, Mrs. Cottontail. Give 
my regards to your husband. (Bustles 
off on the trail of JUNIOR) 

Mrs. Corrontait (Laughing): Good 
day, Mrs. Cackle! Hope you enjoy 
the Egg Hunt. 

Perer: (Entering with a sneeze and 
standing beside Mrs. Corrontal.): 
Well, did Junior get started? 

Mrs. Corrontai.: Yes, he did, Peter. 
And from the way he started, I 
think there’ll be no stopping him 
from now on. As Mrs. Cackle would 
say, I do believe we have something 
to crow about! (Curtain) 


THE END 


(For Production Notes, see Page 66) 





The Secret of the Princess 


by Esther MacLellan and Catherine V. Schroll 


Characters 

Susan, maid to Lady Felicia 

Lizzy, maid to Lady Violetta 

NELL, maid to Lady Margaretia 

Princess ROSALINDA 

ADELAIDE Ladies-in-waiting to the 

ISABELLE Princess 

Time: One afternoon in spring. 

Serrine: The bedroom of the PRINCESS 
ROSALINDA. 

At Ruse: The bedroom is deserted. 
Susan enters from left. She walks on 
tiptoe, turning her head from side to 
side, listening. She crosses stage to 
Princess Rosainpa’s_ dressing 


table, picks up a small botile and 
examines tt. 

Susan (Reading) : “Crushed Apple Blos- 
som Cologne.” This can’t be it. My 
mistress, Lady Skinny — (Covers her 
mouth with hand) Goodness! I must 


never call her that! My mistress, 
Lady Felicia, uses Crushed Apple 
Blossom Cologne every day and it 
doesn’t do her a bit of good. (Picks 
up comb and looks at it) The Prin- 
cess Rosalinda has the softest, 
silkiest hair in the world, but her 
comb doesn’t seem any different 
from other combs except that it’s 
made of gold. (Pats her hair in 
front of mirror) I wonder how it 
feels to comb your hair with a 
golden comb. I think I'll try. 
(Raises comb to hair. Enter Lizzy 
left, on tiptoe. At first she does not 


notice SUSAN, as she is busy looking 
back over her shoulder.) 

Susan (Quickly replacing comb): Lizzy! 
What are you doing in the Princess 
Rosalinda’s bedroom? 

Lizzy (Putting hand on heart): Susan! 
Oh dear! Oh dear! I thought you 
were the Queen! 

Susan: And a good thing for you I’m 
not! If I were, you’d be cooling 
your heels in the royal dungeon. 

Lizzy: Lack-a-day! I told Lady 
Fatty ... Dear! Dear! What am I 
saying? If ever Lady Violetta heard 
me call her Lady Fatty! 

Susan: Everybody else does. The 
Lady Violetta is fatter than a pork 
chop. But don’t let’s bother with 
her. What are you doing in the 
Princess Rosalinda’s bedroom? 

A Ae Be 

Susan: Speak up, girl. 

Lizzy (Indignantly): Who are you 
calling girl? (Pause) And just a 
minute, Susan. (Points her finger at 
Susan) What are you doing in the 
Princess Rosalinda’s bedroom? 

sy Pee Bee 

Lizzy: Ha! And what did you have 
in your hand? A golden comb! If 
the Queen knew that! 

Susan (Coazing): Oh Lizzy! 
Lizzy! You wouldn’t tell. 

Lizzy (Folding her arms): Wouldn’t I? 

Susan (Angrily): What’s so terrible 
about wanting to comb your hair 


Dear 





once — just once — with a golden 
comb? 

Lizzy: If the Queen . 
noise offstage.) 

Susan: What was that? (She grabs 
Lizzy’s arm.) Did you hear a noise? 

Lizzy (Throwing her arms around 
Susan’s neck): Save me, Susan! 
Save me! 

Susan (Undoing her arms): How can 
I save you? Think of something 
quick or we’ll both be thrown into 
the royal dungeon! 

Lizzy (Burying her face in her apron): 
Oh, the disgrace! What shall I do? 
(Enter New left, on tiptoe, looking 
back over her shoulder. She turns, 
seeing Lizzy and SuSAN.) 

NELL (Accusingly): What are you 
doing in the Princess Rosalinda’s 
bedroom? 

Lizzy and Susan: What are you doing 
in the Princess Rosalinda’s bed- 
room? 

OE a ee ee 

Susan: Speak up! Speak up! 

Neu: I knew this would happen. I 
told Lady Crosspatch! 

Susan (Nodding her head): 1 thought 
I’d seen you before. 

NELL: Of course you have. I’m Nell, 
maid to Lady Crosspatch, I mean 
Lady Margaretta. 

Lizzy: Call her Lady Crosspatch. Who 
doesn’t? 

Susan: And why not? She screams 
and yells and has a dreadful temper. 
That’s true, isn’t it? 

Newt (Loyally): She doesn’t scream 
all of the time. 

Lizzy: Just most of the time. 

NELL: Well, quite often, I must admit. 
And I’m sure I don’t know why. 


. . (There is a 


She has a beautiful life. She does 
exactly as she pleases. Do you know 
that she has her very own television 
set in her bedroom? A 46-inch screen, 
in color, too. 

Lizzy: No! 

NEL: It’s the truth. Lady Mar- 
garetta stays up half the night look- 
ing at it. (Counting on her fingers) 
She sees the Elfin Talent Scouts... 

Susan: That’s the late late show. 

Ne vt: And she never misses the Goblin 
Playhouse. 

Lizzy (Wistfully): Really? Ive never 
seen it, not even once. 

Susan: Humph! How could you? 
That’s the late late late show. You 
can’t get a peep at a Goblin before 
midnight. (Impatiently) But let’s not 
talk any more about Lady Cross- 
patch. 

Neu: Margaretta. 

Susan: You know whom I mean. Now 
the question is: What are you doing 
in the Princess . . . (There is a noise 
offstage.) 

Neu: Did you hear a noise? 

Lizzy: Oh dear! Oh dear! Someone's 
coming! 

NELL: We can’t be found in the Prin- 
cess Rosalinda’s bedroom. (Hurries 
to door) We must run for our lives! 

Susan: It’s too late. 

Lizzy (Wailing): We'll be thrown in 
the royal dungeon. 

Susan: We will if you don’t keep 
quiet. We must hide. (Points) 
Quick, Lizzy, under the bed. You, 
Nell, behind the jewel chest. I'll 
get in the clothes closet. (Lizzy 
crawls under the bed, Neu gets behind 
jewel chest, and SuSAN runs off exit 
right. Enter the Princess Rosauinba, 





followed by her ladies-in-waiting, 
ADELAIDE and ISABELLE. They carry 
tennis rackets.) 

Rosauinpa (Sitting): Didn’t we have 
a good game? Wasn’t it fun? 

ADELAIDE: Yes, your Highness. 
(Taking rackets) Shall I put your 
tennis rackets away now? 

RosatinDa: Later. Then you can 
show our new lady-in-waiting, Lady 
Isabelle, where such things are kept. 

ADELAIDE (7'0 IsaBELLE): The Prin- 
cess has a special room for her tennis 
rackets, roller skates, skis, and other 
equipment. 

IsABELLE: Don’t you ever get tired 
from sO many games, Princess 
Rosalinda? 

Rosauinpa (Laughing): I don’t play 
everything in one day, and of course 
I get tired. But I’d get more tired 
if I just sat around and never did 


anything. And when I’m tired, I 


rest. Lady Adelaide, please bring 
me my slippers. 

ADELAIDE: Which ones will you wear, 
Princess? The green silk with 
diamond trimmings, the red velvet 
embroidered in pearls, the white 
mink... 

RosauinpA: The red velvet. 

ADELAIDE: I think they’re under the 
bed. (She looks under bed, sees 
Lizzy, and drags her out by one ear.) 
Look, your Highness! See what I 
found under the bed! A thief! A 
common thief! 

Lizzy (Crying): I'm not a thief! I 
never stole — not in my whole life! 
Not even as much as a bread crumb! 

ADELAIDE: Then you’re a spy! A 
foreign spy! 

Lizzy: Who, me? (Wailing) I am not! 
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I don’t know any more about spying 
than I do about .. . anything. I 
never took a lesson in my life! 

IsABELLE: I’ve seen the girl, your High- 
ness. She’s Lizzy, maid to Lady 
Fatty. 

RosauinDA: Lady Fatty? 

IsABELLE: I mean Lady Violetta. 
Everyone calls her Lady Fatty. And 
she is, your Highness. Dreadfully 
fat, enormously fat. 

RosauinpA: Is she the one who will 
never play any games with us? 

ADELAIDE: Games, indeed! The only 
time she moves is to get out of her 
bed and pull herself into a chair. 

IsaABELLE: That’s Lady Violetta. 

ADELAIDE (7'o Lizzy): And what is 
the maid of a fine lady doing in the 
Princess Rosalinda’s bedroom? 

c= a eee |, ae 

ADELAIDE: Speak up, girl, or the Lady 
Violetta will hear of this. 

Lizzy: It’s the Lady Violetta who sent 
me here. 

ADELAIDE: Nonsense! 

ISABELLE: Ridiculous! 

Lizzy: It’s true. (Kneeling before the 
Princess) The Lady Violetta is so 
tired of being fat, your Highness. 
She wants to look like you. That’s 
why she promised me 15 pieces of 
gold to search your bedroom. 

Rosatinpa (Gesturing for Lizzy to 
rise): What does searching my bed- 
room have to do with looking like 
me? 

Lizzy: She told me to write down the 
names of any powder or cream or 
lotion you used. She wants to learn 
your beauty secret. 

ADELAIDE (Folding her arms): Did you 
ever hear of such a thing! 





Lizzy: Please don’t throw me in the 
dungeon! I won’t tell your beauty 
secret, Princess Rosalinda. Honest, 
I won’t. I don’t even know it. I 
didn’t have time to hunt for any 
creams or lotions. 

ADELAIDE: If you’d hunted a year you 
wouldn’t have found them. The 
Princess Rosalinda doesn’t need such 
things. 

Lizzy: Lady Violetta does. She buys 
every jar and bottle the Goblins sell. 

IsABELLE: It seems awfully silly to 
me that anyone could possibly be- 
lieve that our Princess gets beauty 
from a jar. 

ApELAIDE: Perhaps I’d better take a 
look at the jewel chest to see whether 
anything’s missing. (She crosses to 
chest, sees Neu, and pulls her out.) 
Look, your Highness! A _ second 
thief! 

Newu (Kneeling before the PRINCESS 
and clasping her hands): Oh, your 
Highness, I’m no thief. I’m only a 
poor girl who works hard to make a 
living. 

Lizzy: It’s true, your Highness. She’s 
Nell, maid to Lady Crosspatch. And 
it isn’t easy to be maid to a lady 
so cranky and cross. 

RosaLInpA: Lady Crosspatch? 

IsABELLE: Lady Margaretta, your 
Highness. Her nickname tells the 
truth. She is not sweet-tempered. 

RosauinpDA (Gesturing to NELL): Rise, 
my girl, and tell me why you are 
hiding in my bedroom. 

NELL (Weeping noisily into a large 
handkerchief): I should never have 
done it! But the Lady Margaretta 
promised me 15 pieces of gold if 


And it wasn’t just the money, your 
Highness. I really feel sorry for the 
Lady Margaretta. 

Rosatinpa: You do? Why? 

NELL: Her skin isn’t lily-smooth like 
yours, Princess. The Lady Mar- 
garetta has all sorts of wrinkles and 
puffs under her eyes. And it isn’t 
her fault either. When the Goblin 
Playhouse is over... 

ROSALINDA: Does she stay up for the 
Goblin Playhouse? 

Neu: Every night, your Highness. 
And it’s usually very late when it’s 
over. But no matter how late, the 
Lady Margaretta always stays up 
later still. (Jllustrating with her 
hands) She never forgets to put on 
her creams and her lotions and her 
lotions and her creams. Sometimes 
she hardly gets any sleep at all. 

ROsALINDA: Indeed? 

ADELAIDE: Your Highness, I don’t 
believe either of these girls is telling 
the truth. 

Lizzy and Neu (Falling on their knees 
again): Oh, we are, your Highness! 
We are, indeed! 

ADELAIDE (Crossing to right): I'll take 
a glance among your gowns, Prin- 
cess Rosalinda. It wouldn’t sur- 
prise me to find a silken scarf miss- 
ing or a bit of jewel-trimmed lace. 
(She exits right, returning at once, 
pushing Susan before her.) Another! 
Look, your Highness! Three thieves 
and all in one day, too. Did you 
ever hear the like? 

Susan (Boldly): I’m not a thief. I’m 
Lady Felicia’s maid, and I, too, was 
trying to find the Princess Rosa- 
linda’s beauty secret. 


I would find your beauty secret. ApgLArmpe: La, your Highness! Lady 





Felicia needs to find a beauty secret. 
Lady Skinny is what she’s called, 
and never was a name more truly 
given. She’s nothing more than a 
bundle of bones. 

Susan: It isn’t her fault, your High- 
ness. The Lady Felicia is a nice 
lady, and good to the poor. I don’t 
know why she’s so skinny. She eats 
the very best. 

RosatinDa (Nodding): You mean, of 
course, meat with fresh vegetables, 
salad and fruit. 

Susan: Oh, no, your Highness! The 
Lady Felicia never eats anything 
as common as vegetables and fruit. 
I said she ate the best and I mean it. 
Pickled wing of humming bird, 
candied rose petals, fried honey- 
suckle — things like that. She 


always has something very fancy. 
Rosa.inpA: And what does she drink? 


Milk? 

Susan (Folding her arms): Never! The 
Lady Felicia wouldn’t think of 
tasting milk. Milk is given to me 
and the other maids. The Lady 
Felicia each day drinks a small 
glass of dew, gathered from the 
choicest flowers of the kingdom. 

Rosa.inDA: Dear me! (Rising) Susan, 
Lizzy, and Nell, you did wrong to 
hide in my bedroom. 

NELL (Weeping noisily into her hand- 
kerchief ): Oh, we did, your Highness, 
we did. 

Rosa.inDa: However, since you truly 
love your mistresses, I will not only 
forgive you but help you. Ill tell 
you my beauty secret. 

Lizzy (Twittering): If it’s hard magic 
I’d better write it down. Does any- 
one have a pencil? A bit of paper? 


Rosauinpa: It isn’t hard and it isn’t 
magic. First of all I eat plenty of 
fresh fruits and vegetables. I drink 
four glasses of milk every day. (To 
Susan) Tell Lady Felicia to forget 
her candied rose petals and her 
fried honeysuckle. Let her drink 
milk, eat fresh vegetables and fruits, 
and no one will call her Lady Skinny 
again. 

Susan (Curtsying): I will tell her 
what you said, your Highness, and 
I know the Lady Felicia will be ever 
grateful for your kindness. 

Rosauinpa (Turning to Lizzy): The 
second part of my beauty secret is 
to get lots of fresh air and exercise. 
Tell your Lady Violetta to leave her 
couch and chairs — to move about 
in the sunshine. Then her flabby 
fat will quickly disappear. 

Lizzy (Kneeling and kissing PRINCESS 
Rosauinpa’s hand): Bless you, your 
Highness. May you live forever! 

Rosauinpa (Turning to New): The 
third part of my beauty secret is 
the one which the Lady Margaretta 
must learn. I sleep ten or more hours 
every night. Tell your lady to forget 
the Elfin Talent Scouts and the 
Goblin Playhouse. Tell her to forget 
the jars and the bottles of lotion. 
What the Lady Margaretta needs 
is sleep. If she gets a good rest each 
night, the puffs and wrinkles will 
soon be gone, and so will her cross 
temper. 

NeE.LL: How wise you are, Princess! 

Rosauinpa: Now run along to your 
mistresses and tell them what I 
have said. My advice is good for 
them, for you, and for the whole 
kingdom. 
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Susan (Curtsying): Thank you, your 
Highness, I’ll remember. (Runs off 
left) 

Lizzy (Curtsying): Thank you, your 
Highness, I'll tell my lady every- 
thing you said. (Runs off left) 

New (Curtsying): Thank you, thank 
you, your Highness. I’ll not forget 


a single word. (Runs off left) 
IsABELLE: I think your beauty secret 
is wonderful, Princess Rosalinda. 

ADELAIDE: So do I. 
ISABELLE: I’m going to practice it all 
my life. 


PRODUCTION NOTES 
Tue Secret or THE PRINCESS 


Characters: 6 female. 

Playing Time: 15 minutes. 

Costumes: Susan, Lizzy, and Nell may wear 
simple street-length dresses with caps and 
aprons added. Princess Rosalinda, Adelaide 
and Isabelle may wear skating or ballet 
costumes; Princess Rosalinda’s costume is 
more elaborate than those of her ladies, 
and she wears a coronet. 

Properties: A bottle of cologne and a “golden”’ 
comb for Susan; a large handkerchief for 
Nell; tennis rackets for the princess, 
Adelaide, and Isabelle. 

Setting: The bedroom of Princess Rosalinda. 
There is a frilly dressing table upstage, 
with comb and brush and one or two per- 
fume bottles on it, and a mirror above. 
Downstage left is a bed or couch. A large 
box with “Royal Jewels” printed in Gothic 
letters upon it stands near downstage right. 
Several chairs are scattered around the 
room. There is an exit at left leading to a 
palace hall, and an exit at right leading 
to the princess’s clothes closet. 


Lighting: No special effects. 





Rosauinpa (Laughing): Why not start 
now? I’m hungry. Let’s go down 
to the Royal Kitchen and get the 
Royal Cook to give us a great big 
pitcher of milk. 

IsaABELLE: And we'll drink it in the 
sunshine while we sit in the garden. 

Rosa.inpDa: A very good idea! Shall 
we go, ladies? 

ADELAIDE and ISABELLE: With the 
greatest of pleasure, your Highness. 
(The three join arms and walk off 
together as the curtains close.) 

THE END 


PRODUCTION NOTES 


Tue Basurut Bunny 
(Play on pages 53-60) 


Characters: 3 male; 3 female. 

Playing Time: 20 minutes. 

Costumes: Peter Cottontail and Junior may 
wear white pajamas trimmed with a big 
pastel bow at the neck, tails of cotton, 
and ears. Mrs. Cottontail may wear white 
pajamas with tail and ears also, with an 
apron added. Mrs. Cackle’s costumes 
should suggest feathers and wings; the 
effect may be achieved very simply with a 
brown sweater and skirt, kerchief, and 
“wings,” consisting of a fringed brown 
triangle of cloth attached at the wrists 
and back of the neck. Mrs. Cackle wears 
an apron, also. Sherry and Tommy wear 
everyday school clothes. 

Properties: Easter baskets; large green hand- 
kerchief for Peter Cottontail; carrot, 
school books, report card, and wheel- 
barrow for Junior. 

Setting: A small wood near a public park. 
Trees, shrubbery and rocks may be sug- 
gested. There is a table near stage center, 
with a row of Easter baskets on it. 


Lighting: No special effects. 





The Magic Shoes 


by Lucia Turnbull 


Characters 
Wipow O’MALLEyY 
GANKEY, a Fairy-Man 
Hew, Widow O’ Malley’s son 
Princess GRANIA, of Ulster 
Maureen } 
Ladies-in-watting 


NoRAH 
MAEVE 
SCENE 1 
SertinG: The hut of Widow O’ Malley. 
Ar Rise: Wipow O'MALLEY is sitting 
on a three-legged stool watching a large 
pot swinging over the big open hearth 
beside her. She gives a great start 
when she hears a lap-tap at the door. 

Wipvow O’Ma.uey: Who’s there? 

GANKEY (From outside): It’s me. The 
Gankeynogue of the Fairy Host of 
County Down. (A little wee fellow 
enters left, and doffs his cap to the 
Wipow, who retreats until she has 
her back wp against the wall.) 

Wipow O’Ma tery: I guess you’re no 
right thing, coming on an old 
woman at this time of night. 

GANKEY (Seating himself on the stool 
and stretching out his feet to the fire): 
I guess I’m no wrong thing, Ma’am. 
Don’t be afraid of me. I’ll be a friend 
to you, for it’s many a time I’ve 
tasted your sweet butter fresh from 
the churn. My mouth waters at 
the thought of it. 

Wipow O’Ma.uiey (Coming forward): 
It’s ashamed I am not to be offering 
you fine refreshment, but oh, (Clasps 
her hands and waggles her head) the 
trouble I’m in! 


GankeEy: And what’s your trouble if 
I may ask? 

Wipvow O’Ma tt ey: It’s my son Hew. 
The very one who should be the 
support of my old age. He used to 
be so good, and such a help to me. 
But all he does now is to wander 
along the mountain paths making 
music and poetry in praise of the 
King of Ulster’s daughter, and hardly 
a bit of work done at all. (Sits 
down opposite the GANKEY on another 
stool.) 

GanKeEy: Is that all your grief, mistress 
dear? It’s a fine thing for a young 
man to sing to the moon. If his 
heart’s set on the girl, he shall win 
her if that will do him any good. 
What trade does he follow? 

Wipow O’Matiey: He's a 
maker — 

GANKEY (With a chirrup of glee): Ha, 
ha! And so am I. It’s a beautiful 
trade, and there’s a crock of gold 
waiting for him who can shape a 
fairy shoe. 

Wipow O’Mauiey: But how could a 
poor mortal man do such a thing? 

GANKEY (Mysteriously): He might. 

Wipow O’Ma.uey: Oh, little man, 
dear, who could make shoes with- 
out leather? 

GANKEY: I’m a small little fellow, but, 
by the power that’s in me, I can. 

Wipow O’Ma .tey: You're a wise little 
fellow sure enough, but, now that 
the madness of love has got my boy, 
I doubt that you'll save us. 


shoe- 





GankEYy: Maybe I can. Give me a 
drink of sweet milk, for I’ve a ter- 
rible thirst on me. 

Wivow O’Matiey (With a groan): 
And not a drop in the house! Oh, 
my shame, my bitter shame! (Throws 
her big patched apron over her face.) 

Gankey (Slipping off his stool and 
moving up to her, then giving a tug 
at the apron): Go and get the pitcher 
standing on the cold stone out there. 
(The Wipow O’Ma ey trots through 
the inside door, and exclaims with 
surprise, then returns bearing a huge 
pitcher.) 

Wipow O’Matuey: Glorio! The 
pitcher’s full to the brim of beautiful 
new milk! (Pops a finger in and 
withdraws it dripping with cream, 
which she licks up delightedly.) The 
old cat isn’t in it now. (The cat is 
imaginary.) 

GANKEY (Benevolently): The pitcher 
will be full all the days of your life. 
The “Good People’ never forsake 
their true friends. 

Wipow O’Mat.ey: And it was only 
a taste of butter I put out for them, 
but it was all I had. 

GaNnkKEY: They know what you have 
and what you have not. 

Wipow O’Ma..ey: Come, drink your 
fill. (The GANKey gestures to her to 
set the pitcher down, and when she 
has done so, puts his head into it, 
coming out with a milky moustache.) 
Why, you’ve taken no more than 
a bird’s sip! 

GANKEY (Drawing out a very large 
colored handkerchief and wiping his 
mouth): "Deed but I’m full up to 
the brim. 

Wivow O’Mauiey (Picking up the 


pitcher): Sure, and the fairies are 
in it. 

GANKEyY: Sure. Now give me a ham- 
mer, mistress, for it’s not in me to 
be idle, and when I’ve finished the 
shoes I must be off. We’re going on 
a visit to the High King and Queen 
of our people. There’s going to be 
a hurling match between the Fairy 
Host of Antrim and the Fairy Host 
of Down. Unless we beat the Antrim 
folk our fame will be lost forever. 

Wipow O’Matuey: There'll be fine 
doings, no doubt. 

GANKEY: There will. Feasting and 
melodious music until the break of 
day. (Wipow O’MALLey is rum- 
maging in an old chest, from which 
she brings out a heavy hammer.) 

Wipow O’Ma . ey: I wish I were going 
to be there. Well, here’s the hammer. 
It’s a big heavy thing for a wee 
man like you. 

GaANKEY (Nettled): Cease your old- 
fashioned chat. There’s no creature 
living who can use a _ weightier 
hammer than I. Hark ye! (He 
raises the hammer and brings it down 
with a crash. Winow O’MALLEY 
leaps up into the air, and comes down 
with widespread arms.) 

Wipow O’Ma tery: Destruction! The 
old cat’s flown up the chimney. 
(Rushes to the hearth and peers up 
the chimney.) 

GANKEY (Sourly): Best place for the 
creature. Will I give ye another 
taste of the hammer? 

Wipow O’Ma.uey (Getting up from 
her crouching position): Hold! You’re 
a wise little fellow, and the strongest 
in all Ulster. I'll believe all I see 
from this on. 





GaNnkKEY (Mollified): Well, put your- 
self beside the fire now, while I set 
a trap for a princess. 

Wipow O’Mattey: You’re talking in 
riddles. 

GanKEY: I am. Will I make the shoes 
in blue or green? 

Wipow O’Mattey: That’s windy talk, 
and not a scrap of leather here! 

GANKEY (With an impish grin): Scar- 
let, silver or gold? (She shakes her 
head to show that she cannot cope with 
his fancy, while he, putting himself 
cross-legged, with his back to her, 
starts a low humming chant which 
blendsin with the tap-tap of ahammer.) 
Tip tap toe 
Tip tap toe, 

Here a nail 

And there a nail 

Tip tap toe. 

(At the end of the song, he throws a 
pair of tiny shoes over his shoulder. 
The Wiwwow O’Mat.ey leaps up, 
seizes them, and in great delight 
kisses each, but the GANKEY has be- 
gun to hum again, as his hammer 
goes lap-tap) 

Tip tap toe 

Red and green they grow 

Here a bow and there a bow 

Tip tap toe. 

(He tosses another pair of shoes over 
his shoulder. Again the Wivow 
O'MALLEY pounces on them and sets 
them down by the first pair. The 
GANKEY begins afresh.) 

Tip tap toe 

When a girl says no, 

Here a kiss and there a kiss, 

Tip tap toe. 

(Now two pairs of shoes are thrown 
over his shoulder, which the Wipow 
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O’MALLEY secures and cuddles to her, 
before placing them with the others. 
But the Ganxey has not quite finished. 
His hammering and his chant con- 
tinue.) 

Tip tap toe. 

Set ’em in a row 

Gay and neat for tiny feet, 

Tip tap toe. 

(Another two pairs come almost into 
Wiwow O’Mattey’s face, as the - 
GANKEY pivols around clapping his 
hands in triumphant glee.) 

Wipow O’Ma.iey (Almost dancing): 
Look at the silver, look at the gold! 
If only my son Hew was here at this 
minute — (Hew comes in and stares 
at the odd visitor. Wipow O’ MALLEY 
rushes up to him and drags him for- 
ward.) Look, my son, look at the 
luck this wee man has brought to 
the house! 

Hew: The Fairies are in it! 

Wipvow O’Mattey: The very words I 
said and he said. (Points at the 
beaming GANKEY.) 

GaNnkKEY (With a laugh): Sure! 

Hew: You'll stay with us, wee man, 
for a bite and a sup after all the 
work you’ve been doing. (Picks up 
a shoe.) In all my days I never saw 
a shoe like this. 

Gankgry: It’s happy I am to help you. 
And ready I am to break my fast. 

Wipow O’Ma.tey: Oh dear, oh dear! 

Hew: What ails you, mother dear? 

Wipow O’Matiey: Now what have 
we in this poor place to feast a 
fairy man? 

GANKEY (With a wink at Huw): Let 
you take a peep in the larder, ma’am. 

Wipow O’Ma ey: Haven’t I searched 
every nook and cranny, every 





spider’s web, and don’t I know it’s 
as bare of food as if the mice had 
got it? 

Gankey (With a fresh laugh): Only let 
you look again. It’s a surprise you'll 
get. (He waves his right hand about 
as if describing some magic circle, 
as the Wipow O’MALLEY goes off, 
to return carrying a huge ham.) 

Wipow O’Matuey (Very excited): Will 
you look at the great ham I found! 

Hew: Let me feel the weigh! of it. 
(She lifts it into his arms. He sets 
it down on the table, and begins to 
sharpen a knife.) 

GankeEy: That’s a small ham for the 
lot of us. Take another peep in 
your larder, ma’am. (She goes out 
with a joyous flounce, to return with 
an enormous pie, frilled with pink 
paper.) 

Wivow O’Ma..ey: Look! 


Hew: Surely that’s an elegant pie! 

Wipow O’Mauuey: And the bottles 
standing all in a row like soldiers 
on parade! 

Hew (Dreamily): It’s enchanted the 


house is now. There’s only one 
could do it, and he’s sitting cross- 
legged as if he were of no account 
at all. (Makes a profound bow to 
the GANKEY.) 

Wipow O’Ma.iey (With a curtsey): 
Ah, the power in you, wee rogue! 
But how can we reward you? 

GaNnKEY (Skipping up, and twirling 
round and round): The work done, 
we'll have a feast, a regular rooly- 
booly, and before I’m off to another, 
we'll drink a toast to the loveliest 
lass and the finest lad in Ulster. 
By my soul, but we'll be merry 
enough, I haven’t a doubt — if ye 


promise me that ye’ll be a comfort 
to your Ma again, after the day is 
won! 

Hew (Solemnly): She’ll never want for 
anything, wee fairy man, but — but 
I’ll never be bold enough to bid 
for the Princess. I’ll not have the 
courage to approach her. 

GANKEY (In a scolding way): Come, 
come! That’s not the way to win 
her. A royal girl is just like any 
other girl, best pleased with a dash- 
and-dare lad who has a way with 
him, one who can laugh and dance 
and sing. (Comes forward and 
striking a rakish attitude sings) 

If I loved a lady and she didn’t know, 
She didn’t know, she didn’t know, 

Do you think I’d tarry me, oh dear 
no. (Wipow O’MALLEy joins in.) 
Oh dear no, Oh dear no! 

I’d pick her a posy and off I’d go 
Off I’d go, off I’d go! 
And then she’d marry me. 

(Tune: “If I Had a Donkey and He 
Wouldn’t Go.” Traditional Nurs- 
ery Rhyme.) 

Au: Laugh, ha, ha! Dance, hee, hee! 
(Forte) Sing, ho, ho! (Suddenly all 
the lights go out, and when they come 
on again, only Hew and the Wipow 
O’MALtey are left in the cabin. The 
GANKEY has vanished.) 

Wipow O’Mat.ey: There now, and 
he ate nothing after all! 

Hew (Holding up the ham): He had 
what he wanted. Look, a tiny 
slice has gone. 

Wipow O’Ma ttey (Brisking up): And 
now I suppose you'll be off to court 
the Princess with the shoes? 

Hew (Gravely): That’s what the fairy 
man intended. 





Wipow O’Matiey: And you'll be 
wearing your blue coat with the 
silver buttons, I suppose? (She 
takes coat off hook on wall, brushes 
it off, and brings it to Huw.) 

Hew: Yes, thank ye. And I'll pick 
her a posy as the Fairy Man bid 
me — one perfect rose. I’ll pack me 
the wee shoes in my knapsack — 
(Takes it up from the floor in the 
corner, and begins carefully to pack 
the shoes in it) And off ’ll go to win 
the hand of Princess Grania! (Now 
ready, he stoops to kiss his mother 
as the curtain falls.) 

ScENE 2 

Time: A few days later. 

Berore Rise: Princess GRANIA, 
MAvREEN, Marve and Norau stand 
in front of the curtain. The three 
Ladies are putting the finishing 
touches on the Princess’s costume. 
MAUREEN 
hair, Marve kneels straightening the 
hem of her gown, and Norau holds 
up a hand mirror. But the PRINCESS 
is more interested in listening to 
HEw’s voice, which can be heard from 
behind the curtain. 

Hew: "Tis the last rose of summer, 
Left blooming alone; 

All her love-ly companions 
Are faded and gone... . 

Granta (Turning to MaurzExEN): That 
must be the cobbler we saw in the 
courtyard before. Go down, Mau- 
reen, and ask him to send me bis 
shoes to look at. I haven’t a pair 
fit to dance in tomorrow. 

Maureen: But, Your Highness — 

Granta: Well? 


Maureen: Am I to go down and speak 
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to a common cobbler? 

GRaNIA: Why not? 

MAvuREEN: Oh, Your Highness, I 
shouldn’t know what to say to him. 

GRANIA: Listen to the girl! I’ve told 
you what to say to him, silly! “The 
Princess wishes to see the shoes!” 
Surely that’s simple enough. 

MAvurREEN: But, Your Highness — 

GRANIA (With an impatient shrug): 
Goose! (Turns to Norau) Norah, 
go down to the cobbler and say 
that the Princess wishes to see the 
shoes. 

Norau (Shrinking back): Me, Your 
Highness? 

GRANIA: Yes, you, and why not? 

Norau: Oh, Your Highness — 
shouldn’t know — 

GRANIA: — what to say to him? What’s 
the matter with you? (Rather 
sharply) Maeve! (MAEVE gives a 


I 


start.) I wish you to go down into 
the courtyard and ask the cobbler 


to let me see his shoes. (Turns to 
one girl after another with an air of 
annoyance.) Well? 

Marve (Almost weeping): Your High- 
ness, you know how bashful I am. 
I shouldn’t like to speak to any 
man at all! 

Grant: Ninny! If you’re all too proud 
or too timid, I, myself, will go down 
into the courtyard and ask the cob- 
bler for the shoes. 

Aut (Scandalized): Ohhhhhhhh! 

Granta: The cobbler won’t eat me. 

MAvuREEN (Primly): No, Your High- 
ness, but he will see you. 

Granta (On the edge of laughter): That 
won’t hurt him. 

MavrEEN: But what if the High King 
came to hear of it? 





Gran: Oh well, if he does — (Thinks 
for a moment) I know, I shan’t let 
the cobbler know I’m the Princess. 
I’ll go down and pretend I’m one of 
you girls. Give me your veil, 
Maureen. (MAUREEN gives it to her.) 
Here, Norah, take my crown, you’re 
welcome to it for half an hour. 
(Norau hastily gives mirror to Mav- 
REEN and takes crown.) Just stay 
here and look as scornful as you 
can. (As MAvUREEN holds up mirror, 
Princess GRANIA fizes the veil, while 
Norau adjusts the crown rather awk- 
wardly on her own head.) How do I 
look, when I’m not me? (Poses, 
smiling.) 

Maureen: The veil is most becoming. 

Marve (Spitefully): But I do think 
Norah looks odd in a crown. 

Norau (With spirit): I feel odd in it, 
but I’ll get used to being royal in a 
minute. (Folds her arms and lifts 
her chin.) 

Grania (With a curtsey): Your New- 
Made Highness, I will gladly get the 
shoes. Now watch me, girls, and 
don’t let a soul slip in here while 
I’m away. Youll see, I’ll come back 
with the shoes. (Laughs) And I 
won’t pay a penny too much for 
them. I’m not Ulster bred for 
nothing. (She vanishes between cur- 
tains, while the girls peek in after her.) 

Norau (Excited): Oh, look, look! 
She’s come out of the door! 

Maureen: Well, of all the naughty 
pranks! 

Maeve: Sit still, Norah, or the crown 
will tumble off your head! You’re 
not used to it. No, don’t hold it on. 
Noreal Princess ever does. Look, now 
she’s moving towards the cobbler. 
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Norau: He hasn’t seen her yet. 
MavreEN: What if he really thinks 
she’s me? He’s very handsome. 
Maeve: Sorry you didn’t go down 
when the Princess told you to? 
Maureen: Well, I am a bit. I didn’t 
have such a good view of the cobbler 
then. He’s a beautiful young lad. 
(Peeking again): He’s showing the 
shoes to the Princess now, and 
listen, they’re talking. I'll wager 
we can hear them better from the 
door in the hallway — quick, 
let’s go! (The three Laptes troop 
offstage, Norau holding on to her 
crown. The curtains open as soon 
as they are gone.) 
Serrinec: The courtyard of the palace. 
At Rise: Hew displays his shoes, and 
GRANIA inspects them pair by pair. 
Gran: What is the price of the shoes, 
Cobbler? 
What do you want for your wares? 
The Lady who dances 
The silver ones fancies, 
Although she has dozens of pairs. 
Hew: What is the price of the shoes, 
Lady? 
What do I want for my wares? 
The Lady who dances 
Shall have what she fancies, 
Although she has dozens of pairs. 
(The Princess now goes forward, 
dimpling with smiles, and points to 
the shoes.) 
Granta: What is the price of the green, 
Cobbler? 
What do you ask for the blue? 
Although I am tall, my foot is quite 
small, 
It’s my turn to have something new. 
Hew (Looking into her face): 
What is the price of the green, Lady? 





What do I ask for the blue? 
Just nothing at all, 

If the Princess you’ll call, 
And give her this rose from Hew. 
(He holds out the rose but GRANIA 
retreats.) 

Granta: What would the Princess 
want with a posy from you? 
Hew (Abashed): I don’t know. 
don’t know at all. 

fancy I had. 

GRANIA (With mock haughtiness): And 
who are you, Cobbler, to have a fine 
fancy like that, indeed? Go away 
with you! 

Hew (Sadly): You won’t take my 
rose to the Princess? 

Granta (More kindly): The Princess 
has hundreds of roses. 

Hew: Roses like this? 

Granta: Not quite like yours; but 
come, let me take the shoes to show 
her. 

Hew (Firmly): Not if you won’t take 
my rose. 

GRAN: Sir! 

Hew: Madam! The shoes are my 
own to give just as the rose is my 
own to give — fairy tokens. 

Granta (Startled): What’s that you 
say, Cobbler? 

Hew (Softly): Fairy tokens. 

Grant (Fearfully): Do you mean the 
“Good People” are in it? 

Hew: Yes. 

GRANIA: Oh deary me, oh deary me! 
And I took you for a common cob- 
bler man! Are you fairy-bred, then? 

Hew (Disdainfully): Why should I 
tell you who or what I am? 

Grant: Alas, alas, and I seeking a 
fairy token all my life long! 


I 
It was just a 
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voice breaks a little.) And now you’re 
cross with me. 

Hew: There, don’t dim those pretty 
eyes with tears. I’ll speak well of 
you to the fairy folk. 

Granta: Then I[’ll take your rose to 
the Princess. I’ll be doing no harm, 
for she’s only mortal like the rest 
of us. 

Hew: Then take her the shoes, too. 

Granta: What, all of them? 

Hew: Yes. 

GrANIA: The green — 

Hew: The blue — 

Granta: The silver — 

Hew: The gold — 

Granta: What is your name, Cobbler? 

Hew: Hew; what’s yours? 

GRANIA: Grania. (Gives a litile shriek 
and claps her hand over her mouth) 

Hew (Slowly): Grania! But that’s the 
name of the Princess. Grania, the 
sweetest name in the world. 

GRANIA: Yes, but — but — 

Hew: This rose, then, is for you, 
Grania — for the girl I love. (She 
hesitates, then takes the rose. Fora 
moment, they stand looking at each 
other, then she smiles.) 

Granta: And the shoes are for the 
Princess? 

Hew: They are for you, too. 

Grania: You know me then? 

Hew (Going on one knee before her): 
Yes, I knew you all the time. (She 
gives him her hand, which he kisses, 
then rises to sland beside her as the 
curtain falls.) 


THE END 


(Her (For Production Notes, see page 74) 
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Lower Grades 





Ricky and the Eggs 


by Estelle Ritchie 


Characters 

TREE, narrator 

FENCE, several children 

Ricky 

Mary 

Rickxy’s Brorusr, older than Ricky 

OTHER CHILDREN 

Time: An afternoon in spring. 

Serrine: Ricky’s backyard. 

At Rise: The Tree stands at right 
center, arms outstretched. The Fence, 
a line of children, arms on hips with 
elbows touching to form a line, stands 
at backstage. A space is left at center 
for a gate. 

Tree: I am the Tree in Ricky’s back- 
yard. I am very important. Some- 
times Ricky sits under my arms and 
thinks. 

CuiLp: We are the picket fence around 
Ricky’s backyard. I am the First 
Picket. 

Seconp Cuitp: I am the Second 
Picket. (And so on down the line) 

Last Cuitp: I am the Last Picket. 
Ricky’s mother tells him to play in- 
side the fence. 

Seconp Picker: Often  Ricky’s 
Brother is allowed to play outside 
the fence because he is big. 

Turrp Picker: Ricky doesn’t know 
any boys as small as he is. 

Tree: That’s why he sits under my 
arms all alone. (Lowers arms) Now 
you know who I am. I will rest my 
arms, but don’t forget I’m the Tree. 
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I am very important. In a minute, 
Ricky will come out of the house and 
sit under the Tree. Today he is 
sad and lonely. (Ricky enters from 
house, goes to gate, looks off, sighs, 
then sits under TREE, puts chin on 
hand and worries.) 

Mary (Comes from behind fence, goes 
to gate and sees Ricky): Hullo, 
Ricky! 

Tree: That’s Mary, the girl next door. 
(Ricky doesn’t answer) Ricky is her 
friend sometimes. 

Mary: Aren’t you going to say some- 
thing, Ricky? 

Ricky (Without looking at her): Hullo, 
Mary. 

Mary: Why are you so sad today? 
(Going to him) Is something the 
matter? 

Ricky: It’s my brother. 
puppy! 

Mary: He does? (Going to house) 
Where is the puppy? 

Ricky: Down the street. My brother’s 
going to take him home in two 
weeks, when he’s old enough. 

Mary: What does the puppy look like? 

Ricky: He’s all shiny fur. He has 
floppy ears, and he is this small. 
(Gets up to show her) And fat. And 
he can hardly stand up. 

Mary: Oh, he must be very cute! 
Aren’t you happy about it? 

Ricky: He’s not my puppy. He’s my 
brother’s. (He sits again.) 


He has a 





Mary: Even if he is your brother’s, 
can’t you play with him sometimes? 

Ricky: I don’t know. My brother has 
to feed the puppy and train him. 
I won’t have anything to do with 
him. 

Mary: Maybe your father will buy 
you @ puppy, too! 

Ricky: My father said I was too 
young, and I would forget to feed the 
puppy. 

Mary: Would you do that? 

Ricky: Of course not! My father 
doesn’t know how big I really am! 

Mary: Oh, Ricky, you’re not even as 
big as I am! 

Ricky (Getting up): Yes, lam! (They 
stand back to back) 

Mary: See! (Ricky turns away. Enter 
BROTHER, in a hurry.) Hullo, 


Ricky’s Brother! 
Broruer: Hullo, Mary. 


(Moving to 
gate.) 

Mary: Ricky says you have a real 
live puppy! 

Broruer: It’s too small to leave its 
mother. I’m going up the street to 
look at it now. 

Mary: I'd like to see it, too! 

Orner Cutty (Coming from behind 
fence with several boys and girls): 
Hullo! (All greet Brornuer and 
Ricky.) 

Brotruer: I have a new puppy! 

One Grew: Where is he? 

Broruer: He’s up the street. 
going there now! 

Aut (At different times): Me, too! Take 
us! We want to go! 

Broruer: Let’s all go! (They move 
to gate. Ricky remains) Ricky! Dad 
said you could come with me to see 
the puppy! Are you coming? 


I’m 
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Ricky (Turning his head away): No. 

Broruer: He’s a very good puppy. 

Ricky (Almost to himself): I don’t care. 
(After a moment they all leave. 
Silence.) I wish I had a puppy! 
(He gets up and leans against TREE. 
He looks intently at Trex, realizing 
something is in Tren’s pocket. He 
looks inside.) A nest! With eggs! (Tells 
the world) Blue eggs! One! Two! 
Three! Three blue eggs. All by 
themselves. The Mother Bird is 
away, and they’re here all by them- 
selves. One egg, two, three eggs. 
Three blue eggs are better than one 
little puppy! (He sings) One egg, 
two, three eggs blue! (He keeps 
singing until other children return.) 

Mary (Coming through gate followed 
by others): It’s the cutest puppy I’ve 
ever seen. 

CutLp: What’s his name? 

Broruer: I don’t know yet. 

Ricky (Moving to them, speaking 
loudly) : I have something better than 
a puppy! (Everyone looks at him.) 

Cup: What could be better than a 
puppy? 

Ricky: I won’t tell you because you 
won’t believe me. 

Curtp: You won’t tell because you 
don’t have anything! 

Ricky: I do have something! 

Cup: Where is it? 

Ricky (Running to Tree): Here in the 
Tree! 

Curb: In the Tree? That’s silly! 

Ricky: It’s not silly! I'll show you! 
(They crowd around) See! They’re 
blue. Three of them. All blue! 

CuILpREN: Oh! A nest! Three eggs! 

Brotuer: Eggs can’t be compared to 
a puppy! 





Ricky: Don’t you like them? 

Broruer: I like them. But my puppy 
is alive! 

Ricky: These are live eggs! 

Brorger: Puppies can bark and do 
tricks. Eggs can’t do anything! 
(He goes into house.) 

Mary: What can eggs do, Ricky? 

Ricky: Eggs don’t have to do any- 
thing. They just are! That’s all! 
They’re pretty! 

Mary: Yes, they are pretty. (All the 
children agree) But I have to go 
home. It’s getting late. 

CHILDREN: Goodbye, Ricky. They’re 
pretty eggs! (All leave.) 

Ricky (As they leave): I’m very fond 
of these eggs! 


Broruer: Ricky! (BrorHer hurries 


from house) Hurry up! 
Ricky: What’s the matter? 
BrorHer: Grandma is sick, and we 


have to go away to her house. 
Come along. 

Ricky: Oh! (Goes toward Tree) Well, 
I’ll take my eggs with me. 

Broruer (Stopping him): You can’t 
do that! 

Ricky: I don’t think Grandma will 
mind. 

Broruer: I can’t take my puppy. 

Ricky: Eggs don’t make any noise! 

Broruer: You mustn’t touch the eggs. 

Ricky: I don’t want to leave my eggs 
here. Blue is a pretty color. 

Broruer: Ricky! If you handle the 
eggs, they won’t hatch out. Where 
is the Mother Bird? 

Ricky: I didn’t see her. 

Brorner: She’s probably hiding in 
the Tree because you frightened her. 

Ricky: I wouldn’t frighten her. 

Broruer: Then come away from the 
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nest. She has to keep the eggs warm. 
Let her go back to the nest, Ricky! 

Ricky (Looking at nest): Maybe I'll 
never see them again! Goodbye, 
Blue Eggs. (T7'urns to Brorner) 
What will I do if they’re not here 
when I come back? 

Broruer: I'll let you play with my 
puppy. 

Ricky: I want my Blue Eggs! 

Broruer: Ricky! (He takes his arm) 
Come on! Right away, Ricky. 
(BROTHER goes inside house.) 

Ricky: Goodbye, Blue Eggs. Good- 
bye. (He goes inside. Curtain.) 

* * * + * 
ScENE 2 

Tre: Five weeks later. 

Serrina: Same as Scene 1. 

At Rise: Mary is looking at nest in 
TREE. 

TREE: More than five weeks have gone 
by. It is summer vacation time now. 
The first week after Ricky went 
away, Mary watched to see that 
nothing harmed the Mother Bird 
and the eggs in the nest. Then she 
went away to the beach for a vaca- 
tion. When she returned, Mary be- 
came very worried. Ricky is coming 
home today, and do you know what? 
The eggs are gone. The nest is 
empty. What will Ricky do when 
he finds out? (Enter CHILDREN out- 
side fence.) 

Mary: Ricky’s eggs are gone! 

Cuitp: Where did they go? 

Mary: I don’t know. It happened 
while I was away. 

Cuiip: He'll be very angry. 
he’ll blame us. 

CHILDREN: Let’s not stay here! Let’s 
go see the puppy. He’s getting very 


Maybe 





big! Come on, Mary! 

Mary: I'll wait for Ricky. (They go. 
She looks at Tree and shakes her 
head. She sits under TREE.) 

Ricky (Entering from house): Hullo, 
Mary. 

Mary: Hullo, Ricky! (She stands so 
that Ricky can’t reach Trer.) How 
is your Grandma? 

Ricky: Grandma is fine now. 

Broruer (Entering from house): Hullo, 
Mary. My puppy must be very big 
now. I’m going to bring him home. 

Mary: Let’s all go get the puppy. 
You, too, Ricky! (She takes his arm.) 

Ricky (Withdrawing arm): I want to 
see my blue eggs first. (He looks 
in nest) They’re not here! My eggs 
are gone! 

Mary: I’m sorry, Ricky. I looked at 
the nest every day after you left, 
but then I went away to the beach. 

Ricky: Did you take them? 

Mary: Oh, no! They were just gone! 

Ricky: Maybe one of those boys down 
the street took them! 

Mary: I’m sure they didn’t! 

Ricky: They couldn’t go away by 
themselves. 

Broruer: Maybe the eggs hatched 
out and the birds flew away. I’m 
going to get my puppy. Do you 
want to come too? 

Mary: I’m coming. 
the eggs, Ricky. 

Ricky: Maybe the eggs hatched out 
and the birds flew away, and I’ll 
never see them again. 

Broruer: Coming, Ricky? 

Ricky: No, thank you. I'll look for 
the birds or the eggs or maybe a 
cat . . . or something. 

Broruer: I'll be right back with the 


I hope you find 
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puppy. (He and Mary leave.) 
Ricky (Looks around on ground and in 
Tree. Tries to sing song): One! 
Two! Three blue eggs. One egg, two, 
three eggs blue. Where are you? 
One, two, three eggs gone! Maybe 
it’s my own fault. Maybe I fright- 
ened the Mother Bird and they all 
died. (He sits under Trer. TREE 
chirps or whistles like a bird. Ricky 
looks around him eagerly. TREE 
chirps again, then takes stuffed bird 
and puts it on Ricxy’s shoulder. 
Ricky looks at the bird on his shoulder 
and puts up his hands in delight.) 
Ohhh! You must be from the nest! 
You did hatch out! (Ricky care- 


fully takes the bird from his shoulder 
and sets it gently on a branch of the 
Tree. He chirps at it.) 

Broruer (Entering with CHILDREN, 
and possibly carrying puppy): What 


is it, Ricky? 

Ricky: It’s one of the eggs! (Pointing 
to bird) Only it’s not an egg any 
more. It’s a bird! And he sings! 
He came back to me! Listen! (TREE 
whistles or chirps.) 

Mary: It’s a wonderful bird! 

Ricky: Did you hear, little bird? 
They think you’re wonderful. 

Mary: Two wonderful things: a puppy 
and a bird! 

Broruer: The puppy is cute, and the 
bird is very good, too! 

Ricky: I’m very glad I found you, 
little bird! You’re not just my pet. 
Everyone can listen to you. Today, 
tomorrow and everyday. (Ricky 
claps hands. All the children play as 
the curtain falls.) 

THE END 
(For Production Notes, see page 86) 





Happy Easter to Margy 


by Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen 


Characters 
MARGY 
MAMA 
JupDy 
THREE Boys 
THREE GIRLS 

Time: The afternoon before Easter. 

Sertine: A living room. 

At Rise: Marcy stands upstage center 
watching 1st Giri who stands a 
short distance from a small table with 
a vase on it. Three boys and two 
girls are seated, watching Ist GIRL 
excitedly. Each of them holds a gaily 
decorated Easter egg. 


Marey (To Ist Giri): Hurry, you’re 
the last one to hunt for your egg. 


(Excitedly) And you're getting 
warmer. (Then as Ist GIRL moves 
closer to table with vase) You're 
warmer still. You’re almost burn- 
ing up. 

Ist Girt (Pulling her hand on the 
vase): It must be in here. 

Marey: You'll burn your fingers. 

Ist Giru (Reaching into vase, she takes 
out fancy Easter egg): Here it is! 
Here it is! I found it! 

Maroy (Running left and calling): 
Mama, Mama, the Easter egg hunt 
is over. They’ve found all the eggs. 

Mama (Enters left): My, my, so many 
beautiful Easter eggs. Margy had 
a lot of fun making them. 

Boys AnD Giris (Holding up eggs): 
Look at mine! Look at mine! 
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Mama (Laughing): Well, I can’t see 
them all at once. Why don’t you 
take turns showing them? Then we 
can all see each one. 

Ist Grru: All right. I was the last 
to find mine so may I show first? 
Mama: Very well. (She sits and Marcy 

stands near her.) 

ist Grru (Holding up her egg): Mine is 

like a fairy doll 
With such a pretty face; 
And see her pretty hat made out of 
Buttercups and lace. (She sits.) 

Ist Boy (Rising and holding up egg): 
Mine looks like Humpty Dumpty 
Who sat up on the wall. 

I’ll have to hold him carefully, 
To make sure he doesn’t fall. 
sits.) 

2npD Giru (Rising and holding up egg): 
Mine is a lady with golden hair, 
Done in the latest style; 

You can tell that she is happy — 
She has such a happy smile. (She 
sits.) 

2nD Boy (Rising and holding up egg): 
Look at mine, a cowboy egg - 

He wears a cowboy hat. 

[ can see him riding his pony 

And doing things like that. (/e sits.) 
3RD GiRL (Rising and holding up egg): 

My egg’s hair is shiny black. 

She wears glasses on her eyes; 

The glasses are the big round kind, 

So she looks very wise. (She sits.) 
3RD Boy (Rising and holding up egg): 


(He 











My egg has a funny face 
With red dots on each cheek; 

He must be a clown from the circus 
That was playing here last week. 
(He sits.) 

Ist Girt: But Margy, where is your 
egg? 

Oruners: Yes, where is yours, Margy? 
Doesn’t Margy have an Easter egg? 

Mama: Margy didn’t make an egg for 
herself because her grandma sent her 
one. But she hasn’t seen it yet. 

Ist Grr_: But why not? 

Maroy: Well, you see we are having 
our Easter party a day early. So 
I was saving my present from Grand- 
ma for a surprise tomorrow morning. 

Mama: Margy, maybe it would be nice 
if all the others could see it, too. 

Marcy: You mean open it now? Oh, 
I'd like that. 

Mama: All right then, I’ll get it. 
(Going to chest at left she opens drawer 
and takes out box tied with pink 
ribbon.) Here it is. (Handing it to 
Marcy) Happy Easter from Grand- 
ma to Margy. 

Marey (Happily): Oh, it must be a 
big one. (Quickly removing ribbon, 
she puts box on a table and takes off 
lid.) Oh, Mama, it’s beautiful. (She 
lifts out large fancy egg with a little 
glass window in one end.) Look. 
(Holding it up so others can see) 

Orners (Ad lib): Oh my! Look at 
Margy’s egg! 

Mama: Now, look in the little window 
on the end, Margy, and tell us what 
you see. 

Marey (Looking into egg): Oh! Mama, 

there’s a beautiful forest with a 

road winding through it. (Taking 

egg from her eye) All inside the egg. 


Mama: Well, that must be a magic 
egg. 

Orners (Crowding around): May we 
see it? May we look, Margy? 

Maroy: Yes, everybody take a turn. 
(Handing egg to 1sr Giri) See the 
forest in my Easter egg? 

Ist Giri (Looking into egg. Each one 
looks into egg in turn as it is passed 
around): Oh, Margy, yes. I see the 
forest and a little red house back in 
the trees. (Handing egg to 1st Boy) 

ist Boy: I see the forest and the little 
red house and coming down the 
road is a bunny. (As he hands egg 
to 2np Grr_) He must be the Easter 
bunny. 

2np Giri: I see the forest and the 
little red house and the bunny. And 
of course he’s the Easter bunny. 
He’s carrying a basket of colored 
Easter eggs. (Handing egg to 2ND 
Boy) 

2np Boy: I see the forest and the 
house and the Easter bunny with 
his eggs and in the trees are different 

_ colored birds watching him go past. 
(Handing egg to 3rd GIRL) 

3rp Giri: I see the forest and the 
house and the Easter bunny and the 
Easter eggs and the birds, and 
growing alongside the road are all 
sorts of flowers. (Handing the egg to 
3RD Boy) 

3rp Boy: I see the forest and the 
house and the bunny and the eggs 
and the birds and the flowers, and 
above them all is a blue sky with 
white clouds. (Handing egg to 
Mama) 

Mama: There, you see, Margy, I said 
it was a magic egg. There are so 
many things inside that each time 











you look you see something more. 

(Putting egg ir. box) Now, why don’t 

we put it away and then you can 

have your surprise tomorrow morn- 
ing all over again. You can look in 
your egg and see all the things you 
missed today. 

Marey: All right, Mama. Put it away 
and I’ll promise not to peek until 
tomorrow morning. 

Mama (Putting lid on box and starting 


left): All right, P’ll put it back in, 


the drawer. 

Maroy: And Mama, now isn’t it time 
for the Easter parade? 

Mama: Yes, it is, but you can’t have 
an Easter parade without Easter 
bonnets. 

AL (Surprised): Easter bonnets? 

Mama (Putting box in drawer and taking 
out cracker bonbons): Here’s another 
surprise that even Margy didn’t 
know about. (Handing bonbons to 
children) Now, pull these at each 
end and inside you'll find your 
Easter bonnets. (Boys and GIRLS 
help each other, pulling the bonbons 
open, laughing and exclaiming as 
they crack. They all take their paper 
hats and put them on. Then with 
Maroy leading, they march around 
the room singing to the tune of 
“Here We Go Round the Mulberry 
Bush.’’) 

AL: Here we go in the Easter parade, 
Easter parade, Easter parade; 

Here we go in the Easter parade, 
Wearing our Easter bonnets! 
Happily we march along, 

March along, march along; 
Happily we march along, 
Wearing our Easter bonnets! 

As we march we feel so gay, 
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Feel so gay, feel so gay; 
As we march we feel so gay, 
Wearing our Easter bonnets! (They 
stop marching and all stand at right.) 

Mama (Who has been watching): That 
was a very pretty parade. 

Ist Girt: And now it’s time to go 
home. 

Oruers (Jn turn): We’ve had such a 


good time . . . Thanks for the cake 
and ice cream .. . And the Easter 
bonnets . . And the beautiful 
Easter eggs . . . and everything. 


Mama (Smiling): I’m glad you’ve had 
a good time. (Then as one of them 
opens the door) Goodbye and happy 
Easter. 

Boys and Griris (As they go out): 
Happy Easter, happy Easter! 

Marcy (As she closes door): Happy 
Easter. (She runs to window and 
waves, calling) Happy Easter, happy 
Easter! (She suddenly stops waving 
and turns to MaMa, looking worried.) 
Oh, Mama, we’ve been having such 
a good time. 

Mama: Yes, of course we have. It 
was a lovely party but you mustn’t 
be sad because it is over. All good 
things must end, you know. 

Marey: Yes, I know, Mama, but I 
forgot about Judy. 

Mama: Judy? 

Marcy: Yes, she just moved in across 
the street yesterday. I talked to 
her. I meant to tell you. Then I 
got so busy making Easter eggs that 
I forgot. 

Mama (Going to window and looking 
out): Oh, poor Judy. And she’s 
been standing over there watching 
us all through the window. 

Marcy: And she saw all the others 

















leaving with their eggs. And you’ve 
always told me new people feel 
lonely and I should be friendly to 
them. Then I forgot. Oh, Mama, 
what can we do? 

Mama: Well, we can do our best to 
make up to her for it. You call to 
her to come over and I'll cut a nice 
big piece of Easter cake. 
out left.) 

Marcy (Runs to front door and opens tt, 
calling): Judy — oh, Judy! (Then 
beckoning with her arm) Come over — 
come over and have some Easter 
cake. (She runs left a little, calling) 
She’s coming, Mama, she’s coming 
over. 

Jupy (Appearing in the 
Hello. 

Marcy: Hello. Mama’s getting you 
some cake. (Jupy enters as MAMA 
enters left carrying a plate with a 
piece of Easter cake.) Mama, this 
is Judy. 

Mama (Smiling): Hello, Judy. We're 
glad you’ve moved into our neigh- 
borhood. Now, sit down and have a 
piece of Easter cake. (She puts cake 
on table near chair.) 

Jupy (Sitting down and starting to eat 
cake): Mmmm, it’s good! Did you 
have this kind of cake at your party? 

Maroy: Yes. 

Jupy: What else did you have? 

Maroy: Oh, we had ice cream and 
paper hats and — and — 

Mama: And they had an Easter parade. 

Jupy: I know. I saw them marching. 
And when they came out they all had 
fancy Easter eggs. 

Maroy: Yes, we had an Easter egg 
hunt. 

Jupy: Oh, I love Easter egg hunts. 


(She goes 


doorway) : 


We always had one at home. (Then 
sadly) But I guess this year with all 
the moving, the Easter bunny didn’t 
find our new house. 

Mama: Oh, that’s too bad. I know 
moving does upset everything. 

Maroy (Frowning): Oh dear, I wish — 
(She breaks off, then suddenly smiles.) 
Judy, what’s the difference if you 
have moved? You can hunt for an 
egg right here in this room. 

Mama: But Margy, you didn’t make — 

Marcy: Never mind, Mama. She’ll 
find one. The Easter bunny wouldn’t 
forget Judy. 

Jupy (Jumping up happily): But where 
will I look, Margy? (Going right) 
Am | warm? 

Marcy: No, you're getting colder. 
(Jupy goes slowly left.) Now, you're 
a little warmer. (Then as Jupy 
walks slowly toward chest) Warmer . . . 
Warmer ... Warmer still. (As she 
reaches chest) Now, you’re almost 
burning up. (Jupby peers around on 
top of chest and as she does so, puts 
one hand on knob of drawer. Maroy, 
excitedly) Your hand’s on fire — it’s 
burning! (Jupy, smiling, opens 
drawer and lifts out box. MARGY says 
happily) That’s it — that’s it. (Jupy, 
smiling, takes top off box and lifts 
out egg.) 

Jupy: Oh—oh my. It’s the most 
beautiful egg I’ve ever seen. (She 
looks inside excitedly.) And when I 
look inside, I can see fairyland. 
Why, it’s a magic egg! 

Marcy: I’m glad you like it. 

Jupy: Like it? (Starting right holding 
box with egg) I’m so happy. May I 
take it right home and show my 
mother? Oh, thank you so much. 














This is the very best Easter I’ve 
ever had! (She rushes out right. 
Marey turns to MAMA.) 

Marcy: Oh, Mama, she loves the egg. 
At first I didn’t like to give it up 
but now I’m glad. Do you think 
Grandma will mind? Will she mind 
that I gave the egg to Judy? 

Mama: No. Grandma will be pleased. 
She’ll be glad that she has made two 
little girls happy instead of one. 
Happy Easter, Margy. 


THE END 














PRODUCTION NOTES 
Happy Easter TO Maroy 


Characters: 3 male; 6 female. 

Playing Time: 15 minutes. 

Costumes: Modern everyday dress. 

Properties: 6 Easter eggs, each decorated to 
fit the verse describing it; one large Easter 
egg, gaily decorated, with a little window 
at one end; 7 cracker bon-bons containing 
paper hats; piece of cake on plate with 
fork. 

Setting: A modern living room. In the right 
wall is a big window and the front door 
to the outside. At left is a door to the rest 
of the house. Upstage left is a chest of 
drawers. Chairs and small tables are 
distributed around the stage. 

Lighting: No special effects. 
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Song of the Forest 


by Vernon Howard 


Characters 
Curer Wuire EaGie 
Bricut Srar 
Warm WIND 


Sun BEAM Indian girls 
Biue WING J 

Brown Berar 

Swirr STREAM Indian boys 


Rep Mountain 
SrronGe Fox 


Serrinc: An Indian camp. Pieces of 
wood are stacked in the center, repre- 
senting a future fire. 

Ar Rise: Curer Wurirt EaG.e sits on 
ground, cross-legged, beside the fire- 
wood. His head is bowed in sorrow. 
All the other characters happily troop 
in, carrying baskets of berries. 

Bricut Srar (To Curr Wuaire 
EaGuie): Look, Chief White Eagle, 
we have brought many baskets of 
berries for the great feast tonight! 

Brown Bear: The visiting tribes will 
have much food for the celebration! 

Warm Winp (As the others quiet down 
and notice the sad silence of CurEF 
Wuire EaGuz): Chief White Eagle, 
what is the matter? What makes you 
so sad on this day of celebration? 

Curer Wuitrr EacGue: As you know, 
it is customary for us to welcome 
the visiting tribes with a song. The 
feast is only a few hours away and 
we have no song to welcome them. 

Swirr Srream: But we must have a 
song of welcome. 


Sun Beam: We were given songs of 
welcome when we visited the other 
tribes. 

Rep Mountain: They will be disap- 
pointed if we do not sing as they 
enter our camp. 

Curer Wurrr Eac.e: I have asked all 
the wise men of our tribe to make us 
a song, but they have not been able 
to do so. 

BivuE WinG: I know! I will ask old 
Kamchee who lives near the river. 
He will give us a song of welcome! 
(Races off) 

SrronG Fox: And I will ask the wise 
old chief who lives in the flower 
fields. Maybe he can give us a song. 
(Races off) 

Bricut Srar: And I will ask old 
Nangra who lives in the deep woods! 
(Races off) 

Brown Bear: And I will ask the wise 
old brave who lives on the windy 
hill! (Races off) 

Curer Wurre EaGuie (Rising): This 
will be a sad day for our people if we 
do not have a song of welcome for 
our friends who visit us. I will go 
try once more. (Wearily exits. The 
children arrange the berry baskets on 
the ground and pile more wood on the 
fire. They ad lib, as they work, such as, 
“We must find a welcome song. The 
feast will not be a happy one without 
a song. The other tribes will be dis- 
appointed.” They continue to work 


for a minute or two.) 











Buus Winc (Entering sadly): I do not 
have a song. Old Kamchee was 
too tired to write one for us. He 
says he is too old to do anything 
but sit at the side of the river and 
listen to its merry song. 

Srrone Fox (Entering): The old chief 
who lives in the flower fields could 
not write a welcome song for us. 
He says he is too old to do anything 
but listen to the bees as they buzz 
around his flowers. 

Bricut Srar (Entering): Old Nangra 
was busy feeding his birds. He says 
he could not write a song for us in 
such a hurry. 

Brown Berar (Entering): The wise 
old brave who lives on the windy 
hill was not home. 

Warm Winp: But what will we do 
for a song? (Looking into wing) 
Here comes Chief White Eagle. 
Maybe he is bringing one to us. 

Curer Wuire EaGcie (Entering) I am 
sorry, children, but I have failed. 
None of the wise men have a song 
for us. Our whole tribe will be 
shamed tonight. (Sadly exits) 

Swirt Srream: If only the wise old men 
you visited had a song for us. But 
the only song I heard was the song 
of the forest. 

BiveE Wina: Yes, all I heard was the 
song of the river. 

Srrone Fox: And all I heard was the 
song of the bees in the flower fields. 

Bricut Srar: While in the deep woods 
I heard only the song of the birds. 

Brown Bear: And all I heard was the 
song of the wind on the high hill. 

Sun Beam: Then all we have is a song 
of the forest. 


Rep Mountain: Just a song of the 
forest. 

Bricut Star: Wait! Maybe we can 
make a welcome song from the music 
we hear in the woods and fields. 
Let’s all stand still and listen for 
the song of the forest! (All walk 
to edges of stage and listen) 

Warm Winp (As all again gather 
around firewood): Listen to this! 
(Hums briefly) It’s the song of a 
meadow lark! 

Sun Beam: Listen to what I heard... 
(Hums briefly) It is the song of the 
wind in the trees! 

Bivue Wrna: Listen! (Hums briefly) 
This is the sound of the river dashing 
over the rocks! 

Brown Bear: Let’s put our sounds 
together! (All stand close and hum) 

Swirr Srream (Happily): That’s it! 
We have our welcome song! 

Rep Mountain: The song of the 
forest! 

Strona Fox: I will call the Chief. 
(Calls into wing) Chief White Eagle, 
come here! We have a welcome 
song for the feast tonight! 

Curer Wuirt EaGur (Entering): You 
have a song? But where did you 
get it? 

Bricut Srar: Listen. (They put heads 
together and hum a few notes in 
harmony ) 

Curer Wuirt EaGue: Why, that is 
beautiful! Where did you find it? 


Warm Winn: From the forest and the 
field and the river! 

Sun Bram: And from the birds and the 
crickets and the bees! 

Curer Wuire Eacue: I must get busy 
and put some pleasant words to this 





melody. A song of the forest! How 
beautiful! (He sits on ground,) Now, 
let’s see, what shall we say in our 
welcome song? (Looks upward at 
others) It will help if you hum the 
song of the forest to me again. (As 
Corer Wuire EaGue thinks, the 
others crowd around him and hum the 
melody. Nore: Any simple melody 
may be used, preferably one that is 
not too well known.) 


THE END 


os 


PRODUCTION NOTES 
Ricky AND THE EGoGs 
(Play on pages 75-78) 


Characters: 2 male; 1 female; Tree may be 
male or female as desired; as many male 
or female as desired for Fence and extras. 

Playing Time: 15 minutes. 

Costumes: Tree may wear brown sack with 
green crepe paper twisted on wire or old 
umbrella frame for branches. Fence 
pickets may wear strips of white cardboard 
or paper pinned to clothes. Ricky, Mary, 
Ricky’s brother and the other children 
wear everyday modern dress. 

Properties: Three blue eggs; small stuffed 
bird, which may be a hat ornament or toy. 
Bird is concealed under Tree’s foliage until 
it is taken out toward the end of Scene 2. 

Setting: Ricky’s backyard. If desired, part 
of the house, grass, flowers, etc., may be 
suggested. The Tree stands at right center. 
The Fence, a line of children, arms on 
hips, elbows touching to form a line, stands 
at backstage. A space at center is left 
for a gate. If possible, there should be a 
door at backstage center behind the gate, 
through which the children enter. There 
is an exit at left which leads to Ricky’s 
house. 

Lighting: No special effects. 
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Part Four 


Radio Play 





The Rivals 


by Richard Brinsley Sheridan 
Adapted for Radio by Lewy Olfson 


Characters 
FaG, a servant 
THOMAS, @ servant 
Lyp1a LANGUISH 
Jutta MELVILLE 
Lucy, Lydia’s maid 
Mrs. MALAPROP 
Sir ANTHONY ABSOLUTE 
CaPpTAIN JACK ABSOLUTE, his son 

Music: Delightful theme, in and under. 

Fac (A young, fun-loving servant): 
What? Is that my old friend, 
Thomas, that I spy? Sure, ’tis he! 
Thomas! 

Tuomas (Fading on): Hey? Odds life 
— Mr. Fag! Give me your hand, 
my old fellow-servant. 

Fac: Well, I’m devilish glad to see 
you, my lad. But what brings you 
to Bath? 

THomas: My master, Sir Anthony 
Absolute, has had another attack of 
gout. And how is your master, Sir 
Anthony’s son? Odds, how he will 
stare to see the young Captain here. 

Fac: Oh, I do not serve Captain Jack 
Absolute now. 

Tuomas: What? 

Faa: No, no. Iam employed by Ensign 
Beverly. 

Tuomas: Well, you couldn’t have 
changed for the better. There is 
none better than young Captain 
Jack. 

Fac: But I have not changed. 


Tuomas: Didn’t you say you had left 
the young master? 

Fac: No. Well, honest Thomas, I 
must puzzle you no further. Briefly, 
then, Captain Jack Absolute and 
Ensign Beverly are one and the 
same person. 

Tuomas: The devil they are! Explain 
yourself, Mr. Fag. 

Fac: Why, then, it has all been caused 
by love — love, Thomas. Hark ye: 
my master, Captain Jack Absolute, 
is in love with a very strange lady, 
under the name of Ensign Beverly. 

Tuomas: But why does he call him- 
self Ensign to her, when actually he 
is a captain? 

Fac: This lady — Lydia Languish by 
name — has very singular tastes, and 
loves him better as a half-pay ensign 
than if she knew he was son and heir 
to Sir Anthony Absolute, a baronet 
of three thousand a year. 

Tuomas: That is odd taste, indeed. 
But is she rich, Mr. Fag? 

Fac: Zounds! Why, Thomas, she 
could pay the national debt as 
easily as I could my washerwoman. 
She has a lap-dog that eats out of a 
gold dish. She feeds her parrot with 
small pearls, and all of her curl- 
papers are made of bank-notes. 

Tuomas: And does the captain love 
her? Are they fond of each other? 

Fac: As loving fond as two cooing 





pigeons. But there is an old, tough 
aunt in the way — one Mrs. Mala- 
prop — though she has never seen 
my master, for he got acquainted 
with Miss Lydia while Mrs. Mala- 
prop was on a visit to Gloucester- 
shire. Oh, she’s a strange one, that 
aunt. Always using words she 
doesn’t understand, saying such 
things as “It is a most suspicious 
occasion’’, when the word she means 
to use is “auspicious.” 

Tuomas: Well, I’m sure that it would 
be my master’s wish 
Jack’s father, I mean - 
son well married. 

Fac: But pray you, say nothing of 
this to him. Ensign Beverly’s 
identity must be kept in strictest 
confidence. And now, friend Thomas, 
adieu. I must find my master, and 
tell him the news of his father’s 
arrival in Bath. 

Tuomas: Farewell, Mr. Fag. Farewell! 

Music: Romping theme, in and under. 

Lyp1a (Youth, sweetness, purity and 
light): Yes, Lucy? What is it? 

Lucy: It is your cousin, ma’am. Miss 
Melville. 

Lyp1a: Is it possible? Show her in! 

Lucy (Off mike): In here, ma’am. 

Lyp1a: My dearest Julia, how delighted 
I am. How unexpected was this 
happiness. 

Juita (An older version of Lydia, fading 
on): My dear Lydia! 

Lyp1a: Whatever has conjured you to 
Bath? Is Sir Anthony Absolute 
here? 

Juuia: He is. We arrived within this 
hour, and I suppose he will be here 
to visit with Mrs. Malaprop, your 
aunt, as soon as he is dressed. 


- Captain 
to see his 


Lyp1: Then before we are interrupted, 
let me impart to you some of my 
distress. First off, that horrible, 
odious country bumpkin, Mr. Robert 
Acres, is in town today, and I’m 
sure he will come a-courting. Oh, 
why on earth does my aunt insist 
on my marrying him? 

Jutia: Come, come, Lydia, hope for 
the best. Sir Anthony shall use his 
interest with Mrs. Malaprop. 

Lyp14: But you have not yet heard the 
worst. My aunt has discovered the 
entirety of my connection with my 
beloved Ensign Beverly. She found 
a note he sent to me, and has con- 
fined me ever since. And the greatest 
misfortune of all is that I had quar- 
relled with him, just before Mrs. 
Malaprop made the discovery, and 
I have not seen him since to make 
up. 

Juxta: What was his offence? 

Lyp1A: Nothing at all. You see, we 
are so perfectly matched that in all 
of our romance we bad never quar- 
relled. You know the quotation, 
“The course of true love never runs 
smooth.’ Well, I thought we should 
have at least one quarrel, and I was 
afraid we should never have the op- 
portunity to do so. So, I invented an 
opportunity. I ranted, and raved, 
charged him with infidelity, and 
swore I would see him no more. 

Juni: And you let him depart so, and 
have not seen him since? 

Lyp1A: It was the next day my aunt 
found the matter out. I intended 
only to tease him three and a half 
days at the most; and now I have 
lost him forever. 

Jui: If it is true love indeed, Julia, 





your Beverly will return. But con- 
sider, my cousin: he is but an ensign, 
thirty thousand 


and you have 
pounds! 

Lyp1a: But, you know, I lose most of 
my fortune if I marry without my 
aunt’s consent till I come of age. 
But I have determined to marry 
anyway, even though I know the 
penalty. Nor could I love the man 
who would wish to wait a day for 
the sake of my fortune. 

Lucy (Fading on): Oh, ma’am, here 
is Sir Anthony Absolute, just come 
home with your aunt. 

Lyp1a: They'll not come up here. 
Lucy, watch and see. 

Jutira: Yet I must go, dear cousin. 
I'll take another opportunity of 
paying my respects to Mrs. Mala- 
prop, who may detain me as long as 
she likes with her sentences that go 
on and on forever, full of big words 
which she doesn’t understand, and 
uses in the wrong places. 

Lucy: Oh, lud, ma’am! They are both 
coming upstairs! 

Lyp1A: Well, I’ll not detain you. 
Adieu, my dear Julia. Through my 
room you'll find another staircase. 

Jutta (Fading): Adieu, dear cousin. 

Lyp1A: There now, Lucy. Is the room 
in order? Go, and announce them 
at the door, as though we had no 
idea they were on their way in. 

Lucy (Off mike): Yes, ma’am. Mrs. 
Malaprop. Sir Anthony Absolute. 

Mrs. Maraprop (A blustering, foolish 
woman; fading on): There, Sir An- 
thony, stands the deliberate simple- 
ton who wants to disgrace her family 
by marrying a fellow not worth a 
shilling. 


Lyp1a: Madam, I thought you once — 

Mrs. Maraprop: You thought, Miss! 
I don’t know any business you have 
to think at all. Thought does not 
become a young woman. But 
the point which Sir Anthony and 
I wish to request of you is that you 
promise to forget this Beverly fellow 
— to illiterate him, I say, from your 
memory. 

Lyp1a: Ah, madam, our memories are 
independent of our wills. 

Sir Antuony: Surely the young lady 
does not pretend to remember what 
she is ordered to forget! 

Lyp1aA: What crime, madam, have I 
committed to be treated thus? 

Mrs. Maraprop: Now don’t attempt 
to extirpate yourself from the matter; 
you know I have proof controvertible 
of it. But tell me: will you take a 
husband of Sir Anthony’s choosing? 
Will you give up this Ensign Beverly 
if we give you another choice be- 
side Acres? 

Lyp1A: Could I belie my thoughts so 
far as to give that promise, my 
actions would certainly as far belie 
my words. 

Mrs. Maraprop: Well, then, take 
yourself to your room! You are fit 
company for nothing but your own 
ill humors. 

Lyp1a (Fading): 
Sir Anthony. 

Mrs. Maraprop: There’s a little in- 
tricate hussy for you. 

Sir ANTHONY: That’s the natural con- 
sequence of her reading. I have seen 
her maid coming from the circulating 
library. Those vile places are like 
an evergreen tree of diabolical 
knowledge, and they who are so 


Willingly, madam. 





fond of handling the leaves will long 
for the fruit at last. 

Mrs. Maraprop: Fie, fie, Sir Anthony. 
You surely speak laconically. 

Sir AnrHony: Why, Mrs. Malaprop, 
what would you havea woman know? 

Mrs. Maraprop: Well, I would by no 
means wish a girl to be a progeny 
of learning. I would never let her 
meddle with Greek, or Algebra, or 
any of your mathematical, astro- 
nomical, diabolical instruments. But, 
Sir Anthony, I would that she learn 
ingenuity and artifice. She should 
have a supercilious knowledge in 
geometry, that might know 
something of the contagious coun- 
tries. And above all, she should be 


she 


a perfect mistress of orthodory, so 
that she should not mispronounce 
and misspell words, as our young 


ladies of today do so often. That is 
the sum and substance of it, and ] 
don’t think there is a superstitious 
article in it. 

Sir ANTHONY: Well, Mrs. Malaprop, I 
will dispute the question no further 

for I must confess that you are 
a truly polite arguer, every third 
word you say being on my side of 
the question. But to the more im- 
portant subject of debate — you say 
you have no objection to what I 
propose? 

Mrs. Maraprop: None, I assure you. 
I am under no positive engagement 
to Mr. Acres, and as Lydia is so 
obstinate against him, perhaps your 
son, Captain Jack Absolute, will 
have better success. 

Sir Antruony: Well, I will go to him 
at once and tell him of our plan. 

Mrs. Maraprop: You know we have 


never seen your son, Sir Anthony; I 
hope there is no objection on his 
side. 

Sir ANTHONY: Objection! Let him 
object if he dare! No, no, ma’am. 
My son, Captain Jack, knows better 
than to oppose me. 

Mrs. Maraprop: Well, then, Sir 
Anthony, I shall give Mr. Acres his 
discharge, and prepare Lydia to re- 
ceive your son’s invocations. And 
I hope you will represent her to the 
Captain as an object not altogether 
illegible. 

Sir Antuony: I will, Mrs. Malaprop. 
I will. 

Music: light-hearted theme, in and 
under. 

Fac: Sir, there is a gentleman below 
desires to see you. Shall I show him 
into the parlor? 

Jack (Young and virile, but with a 
sense of humor): Ay may. 
But who is it, Fag? 

Fac: Your father, sir. 

Jack (Flaring up): You puppy, why 
didn’t you show him up at once? 

Fac (Fading): Yes, sir. 

Jack: Oh, now for a parental lecture. 


you 


I hope he has heard nothing of what 
has brought me to Bath. If he finds 
out about my courting Miss Lan- 
guish under the name of Ensign 
Beverly, all is done. Oh, I wish with 
all my soul the gout had held him 
fast in Devonshire. 

Sir Anruony (Fading on): Ah, Jack, 
my boy. How good it is to see you. 

Jack: I am delighted to see you sir, 
and looking so well! 

Sir Anruony: Let us not dwell upon 
my health as a topic of conversation. 
No, no, Jack. To be brief and to 





the point, I know that the income of 
your commission, along with the al- 
lowance I have been giving you, 
is not sufficient for a lad of your 
spirit. 

Jack: Oh, sir, you are very good. 

Sir Antruony: And, as it is my wish to 
see you make some figure in the 
world, I desire to fix you at once in 
a noble independence. 

Jack: Sir, your kindness overpowers 
me. Yet, you would not have me 
quit the army? 

Sir AnTHony: Oh, that shall be as 
your wife chooses. 

Jack (Taken aback): My wife, sir! 

Sir ANTHONY: Yes, of course, Jack. 
The independence I was talking of 
is by marriage. The fortune is 
saddled with a wife. 

Jack: Pray, sir, who is the lady? 

Sm Antuony: What’s that to you? 
Come, promise to love and to marry 
her directly. 

Jack: Why, sir! I cannot obey you! 

Sir Antuony: Well, curse me if I ever 
call you Jack again! 

Jack: Nay, sir, but hear me. 

Sir Antuony: I won’t hear 
So give me your promise by a nod, 
Jack — I mean you dog. . . 

Jack: What? Promise to link myself 
with some mass of ugliness? 

Sir Anruony (Jn a panic): Zounds, 
sirrah! The lady shall be as ugly 
as I choose, She shall have a hump 
on each shoulder; she shall be as 
crooked as the moon. Her one eye 
shall roll, she shall have the skin 


a word! 


of a mummy and the beard of a 
goat, yet I’ll make you ogle her by 
day and sit up all night to write 
sonnets on her beauty. 


Jack: This is reason and moderation 
indeed! 

Sir ANTHONY (Flaring): So, you will 
fly out! Why can’t you be cool, 
like me? I shall give you six hours 
to consider all this, and if you yet 
persist in refusing, Ill strip you of 
your commission. I'll disown you. 
And curse me if I ever call you Jack 
again! 

Music: Romping theme, in and under. 

Fac: Good afternoon, Miss Lucy. | 
have come for a message from your 
Mistress, Lydia Languish, to bring 
to my master, Ensign Beverly. 

Lucy: Oh, sad news, Mr. Fag. ‘Tell 
your master that he has a new rival 
for Miss Lydia’s hand —a_ worse 
rival than Acres. Sir Anthony Ab- 
solute has proposed his son. 

FaG (Laughing): Captain Jack is to 
be rival to Ensign Beverly? Oho, 
I must tell my master this gracious 
news at once! 

Music: Delightful theme, in and under. 

Jack (In close, confidentially): ’Tis just 
as my man, Fag, told me. My father 
wants to force me to marry the very 
girl I am plotting to elope with. He 
must not know that I was Ensign 
Beverly For 
the moment, it will suffice for me to 


at least, not yet. 

repent of my bad behavior of this 

afternoon. So, so —- here he comes. 
(Aloud) A-hem. 

Sir Antuony (Coldly): Fellow, get out 
of my way. 

Jack: Oh, sir, you see a penitent before 
you. 

Sik Antruony: | 
scoundrel before me. 

Jack: Oh, sir, I have been reflecting 
and considering on your past good- 


see an impudent 





ness and kindness and condescension 
tome. I have likewise been thinking 
duty 


upon and 


obedience, _ sir, 
and so I am come to acknowledge 
my error, submit to your will, and 
marry the lady. 

Sir ANTHONY (Overjoyed): Why now 
you are talking sense! Confound 
you, you shall be Jack again. And, 
now, I will tell you of the lady: 
prepare, Jack — prepare for rapture. 
What think you of Miss Lydia 
Languish? 

Jack (Pretending ignorance) : Languish? 
Languish? No, I don’t believe I 
know the girl. 

Str AnrHony: What? Did you never 
meet her? She lives here in Bath 
with her aunt, Mrs. Malaprop. 

Jack: Malaprop? Languish? I don’t 
remember ever to have heard the 
names before. Yet, stay; I think I 
do recollect a Languish. She’s blind, 
isn’t she — an ugly little girl? 

Sir Antuony: Ugly? Zounds, no! She 
is a blooming, love-breathing seven- 
teen! 

Jack: Why, sir, you had promised me 
a girl with a beard and one eye, if 
you will recollect. 

Sir Antuony: Oh, really, boy, did 
you take me seriously? No, no, the 
lady is a love, a veritable love. And 
except for an Ensign Beverly, there 
will be no objections at all. 

Jack: Well, I am pleased to hear that 
she is attractive. Yet, as a dutiful 
son, I own that were she ninety-nine 
and hideous as a troll, I’d marry 
her if you wished it so. 

Sir ANTHONY: Come, come, my dutiful 
boy. I’ll write a note to Mrs. Mala- 
prop, and you shall visit the young 


lady directly. And if you don’t 
come back stark mad with rapture 
and impatience, if you don’t — egad! 
I’ll marry the girl myself! 

Music: Delightful theme, in and under. 

Mrs. Maraprop: Ah, Captain Jack 
Absolute. How glad I am to see you. 

Jack: Permit me to say, madam, that 
as I have never yet had the pleasure 
of seeing Miss Languish, my prin- 
cipal inducement in this affair is 
the honor of being allied to Mrs. 
Malaprop, whose intellectual ac- 
complishments and unaffected learn- 
ing are so well known. 

Mrs. Mataprop: Sir, you do me in- 
finite honor. (As an aside) Why, 
he’s the very pine-apple of polite- 
ness! (Aloud) You know, I think, 
Captain Absolute, that Lydia has 
attached her affections on one Ensign 
Beverly, a useless, penniless 
scoundrel, of whom none of us 
knows anything. 

Jack: Oh, I have heard of the silly 
affair. I’m not at all prejudiced 
against her on that account. But 
it must be very distressing to you, 
ma’am. 

Mrs. Maraprop: It gives me the 
hydrostatics to think of him! Look: 
here is a letter from him which I 
intercepted this very day. 

Jack (As an aside): Oh, the devil! My 
last note! 

Mrs. Mataprop: Will you read it, 
Captain Absolute? 

Sounp: Rustle of the letter. 

Jack: “My soul’s idol, my adored 
Lydia.”” Hm, very tender, indeed. 
“T am excessively alarmed at the 
intelligence you send me, the more 
so as my newrival...” 





Mrs. Maraprop: That’s you, sir. 

Jack: “Has universally the character 
of an accomplished man of honor.” 
Well, that’s handsome enough. 

Mrs. Maraprop: But go on, sir. Go 
on! 

Jack: “‘As for that weather-beaten old 
she-dragon, who guards you” 
who can he mean by that? 

Mrs. Maraprop: Me, sir! Me, sir! 
I am the weather-beaten old she- 
dragon. The scoundrel! But go on 
a bit, sir. 

Jack: “I am told that the same ridic- 
ulous vanity which makes her deck 
her dull chat with hard words she 
doesn’t understand” — 

Mrs. Manaprop: There, sir. An 
attack upon my language! Sure, if 
I reprehend anything in this world, 
it is the use of my oracular tongue, 
and a nice derangement of epitaphs! 

Jack: Why this Beverly ought to be 


hanged and quartered! 

Mrs. Maraprop: He ought indeed, 
sir. 

Jack: But pray, could I not see the 
lady for a few minutes? 


Mrs. Matraprop: I doubt if she'll 
come down, sir. 
Jack: Well, then, 
Beverly is below 

enough. 

Mrs. Maraprop: "T'would be a trick 
she well deserves. (Calling) Lydia! 
Lydia! Nay, sir, she will not hear. 
I’ll go up, and tell her it is Captain 
Absolute come to wait on her. 
(Fading) And she'll come down, or 
I shall know the reason why! 

Jack: Thanks, good Mrs. Malaprop! 
Oh, here will be the devil to pay. 


Lyp1a (Fading on): This will be an 


tell her Ensign 
- she’ll come right 
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interview I’ve no appetite for. Cap- 
tain Absolute. 

Jack: Madam. 

Lyp1a: Why, heavens! Beverly! 

Jack: Hush, hush, my dear. 

Lyp1aA: I am so astonished — and so 
terrified — and so overjoyed. For 
heaven’s sake, how came you here? 

Jack: Briefly, I have deceived your 
aunt. I was informed that my new 
rival, Captain Absolute, was to visit 
here this evening, and contriving to 
have him kept away, have passed 
myself on her for him. 

Lyp1a: Oh, charming! And she really 
thinks you are Absolute? 

Jack: Oh, she’s convinced of it! But 
come, waste time. Tell me: 
what time may I come for you, to 
carry you off from all of this misery? 

Lyp1a: Elope? Do you mean then, 
Beverly, that you will forfeit my 
wealth? You know, I lose it if I marry 
without Mrs. Malaprop’s consent. 

Jack: Oh, come to me—rich only 
thus — in loveliness. Bring no 
portion to me but thy love — it is 
the only dower your poor Beverly 
can repay. 

Lyp1a (Enraptured): Oh, let Mrs. 
Malaprop’s choice be Captain Ab- 
solute. Mine will be Beverly! 

Mrs. Mataprop (Fading on): I heard 
that, hussy! Captain Absolute, I 
know not how to apologize for her 
rudeness. 

Jack: Perhaps in time Miss Languish 
will change her mind in my favor. 

Mrs. Maraprop: Oh, not she. She’s 
as headstrong as an allegory on the 
banks of the Nile. 

Lyp1A: I say again: may every blessing 
rest upon my Beverly. 


we 





Mrs. Maraprop: Oh, the hussy! 

Jack: Nay, pray, Mrs. Malaprop, don’t 
stop the young lady’s speech. She 
is very welcome to talk thus — it 
does not hurt me in the least, I 
assure you. 

Mrs. Marapror: You are too good, 
Captain Absolute. Too good! Good 
morning, for the now. I will talk 
to Miss Lydia alone. We shall see 
if she will not change her mind. 

Jack: Goodbye, Mrs. Malaprop. Good- 
bye, Miss Languish. 

Lyp1a (Tenderly): Beverly! 

Mrs. Maraprop: Oh, the hussy! The 
hussy! 

Music: Rollicking theme, in and under. 

Mrs. Maraprop: For the seventy- 
seventh time, Lydia. What can you 
object to in him? Isn’t he handsome? 

Lyp1a (As an aside): She little knows 
whom she is praising. (Aloud) So 
is Beverly, madam. 

Mrs. Maraprop: But Captain Ab- 
solute is so genteel, so well bred. 
When I saw him for the first time, 
I thought of what Hamlet says in 
the play: ‘Hesperian curls — the 
front of Job himself; an eye, like 
March, to threaten at command; a 
station, like Harry Mercury, new—”’ 


and then something about kissing 
on a hill. At any rate, the s¢militude 
struck me directly. 


Lucy (Off 
Anthony 
ma’am. 

Mrs. Mataprop: Show them up, Lucy. 

Lyp1A: Oh, now is when my aunt shall 
discover her mistake. Alas! 

Mrs. Mataprop: Now, Lydia, I insist 
on your behaving like a young lady. 
Show your breeding — even if you 


Sir 
Absolute, 


mike, announcing): 


and Captain 
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have forgot your duty. 

Sir Antuony (Fading on): Here we 
are, Mrs. Malaprop, come to miti- 
gate the of unrelenting 
beauty. And difficulty enough I had, 
too, to bring this fellow. I don’t 
know what’s the matter, but if I 
had not held him by force, he’d 
have given me the slip. 

Mrs. Maraprop: You have infinite 
trouble, Sir Anthony, in the affair. 
| am ashamed for the cause. Lydia, 
Lydia, rise and turn around, I be- 


frowns 


seech you. Face the gentlemen, and 
pay your respects. 

Lypia: Very well, madam. (Surprised) 
Beverly! "Tis 
my Beverly! 


How can this be? 


Jack: Ah, alas, the game is up! 

Sik Antuony: Beverly? The devil. 
This is my son, Jack Absolute! 

Mrs. Mavaprop: For shame, hussy, 
for shame. Beg Captain Absolute’s 
pardon. 

Lyp1A: I see no Captain Absolute, but 
my beloved Beverly. 

Sir Anruony: Zounds! The girl’s mad! 

Mrs. Mavaprop: I believe so. What 
do you mean by Beverly, Lydia? 
You saw Captain Absolute before 
today. There he is 
that shall be. 

Sin Antuony: Oh 
bedlam. 


your husband 


mad 

(With inspiration) Or has 
this fellow been playing us a rogue’s 
trick? Come here, sirrah. Who the 
devil are you? 

Jack: Faith sir, I’m not quite clear 
myself, but I’ll endeavor to recollect. 
Mrs. Malaprop, I am your most re- 
spectful admirer, and shall be proud — 
to add most affectionate nephew. I 
need not tell my Lydia that she sees 


she’s as as 





her faithful Beverly before her. 
Knowing the singular generosity of 
her temper, I assumed that name 
and station which would assure her 
of the sincerity of my love — a love 
which I now hope to enjoy in a 
more elevated character. 

Lypra: So there’s to be no elopement 
after all. 

Sir Antuony: Upon my soul, Jack, 
thou art a very impudent fellow. 
(Imitating) Languish? Oh yes, a 
blind girl with a goat’s beard! 

Mrs. Manaprop (Laughing 
ically): Oh, hud, sir. 
both Ensign Beverly and Captain 
Jack Absolute. What a grand joke! 
Ha, ha, ha, ha, ha, ha. Ah, ha, ha 
(She stops her laughter suddenly and 
abruptly) But wait. 
breaks in upon me. 


hyster- 
Then you were 


A new light 
How — now - 
captain. Did you write those letters 
then? What? Am I to thank you 
for the elegant compilation of an 
“old weather-beaten she-dragon”’ 

hey? 

Sir Antoony: Did you call her that, 


Jack? 


Mrs. Mataprop: Oh mercy! Was it 
you that reflected on my parts of 
speech? 

SIR come, Mrs. 
Malaprop, we must forget and for- 
give. Odds life! Just the thought of 
young love, and I could almost find 
it in my heart to be good-humored. 
Come, Mrs. Malaprop! They long 
to fly into each other’s arms, | 
warrant. Come. (Fading) We must 
leave them alone. 

Mrs. Mataprop: You are right, Sir 
Anthony. 


ANTHONY: Come, 


We'll leave them alone. 
(Fading) You go first, and I will 
precede you. 

Lyp1a: Well, my love... but which 
my love shall you be: Captain Ab- 
solute or Ensign Beverly? 

Jack: Whichever my 
dearest Lydia. | care not what I am 


vou desire, 


called, so long as from this day for- 


ward, Absolute and Beverly are no 
longer rivals! 
Music: Delightful theme, full to finish. 


THE END 





Part Four 


Book Reviews 





Spotlight on Books 


Tue House or THe Peiican. By Elizabeth 
Kyle. Thomas Nelson and Sons. $2.50. 
Somewhere in Edinburgh’s Royal Mile was 

a queer old house built out over the street, 

with a pelican carved in stone above its 

entranceway. Janet had watched Effie, the 
fishwife, go through a yard beneath the house 
and climb a rotting staircase to a little 
wooden door “in a roof that looked as if it 
was tumbling down.’ She had followed 

Effie and found behind the door a darkened 

room and an old man who had shown her 

a yellow box with a singing bird on its lid. 

But when Janet and her friends went back 

to find the house, it was nowhere to be seen. 

No one would believe Janet’s story until 

Mr. Bloomfield, an American visitor, had 

a hunch that the box which Janet described 

might be a valuable gold music box. An 

absorbing tale of suspense and mystery spun 
against the colorful background of the Edin- 
burgh Festival. (Junior high) 


Orr To THE GOLD Freips. By Aileen Fisher. 
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Thomas Nelson and Sons. $2.75. 

Joel’s parents had roots in Iowa’s rich farm 
territory, but Uncle Luke was restless to try 
his luck in the newly-discovered gold fields 
out near Pike’s Peak, in the Rockies. Watch- 
ing his uncle build the hickory framework 
for the covered wagon that would take him 
across the plains, Joel was curious about a 
lot of things— but especially about the 
mysterious barrel Uncle Luke was taking 
with him. Why, wondered Joel, was he taking 
the barrel, and what was he taking in it? 
But Uncle Luke just laughed —and even 
when he decided to take Joel along on the 
trip, he wouldn’t tell. Throughout their 
forty days of adventure on the trail — during 
which they were robbed by a band of Indians 
and narrowly escaped death beneath the 
thundering hoofs of a buffalo stampede, 
Joel puzzled about the mysterious barrel. 
But not until they reached Gregory Gulch, 
high in the Rockies near the City of Denver, 
did Uncle Luke finally disclose what he had 
brought in the barrel all the way to Colorado. 
A hilarious and heartwarming story with 
the authentic flavor of the Old West, told 
by a top-notch juvenile author who lives 
in the area of which she writes. (Middle 
grades and up) 





Timper! By Aileen Fisher. Illustrated by 
Pers Crowell. American Heritage: Aladdin 
Books. $1.76. 

The roistering lumbermen who rode the 
“‘wooden horses’? and broke log jams on the 
Spring drives down the Michigan rivers were 
ro of envy and admiration to boys of 
the 1880’s. Clyde Winton was pretty cocky 
when he was given the opportunity to leave 
high school and go to cut white pine at his 
uncle’s lumber camp. When he arrived at the 
scene of the logging operations, however, he 
found himself in the lowly position of dish- 
washer and general flunkie to the camp cook. 
Clyde sticks it out, however, and though he 
never does get a chance to ride the wooden 
horses, he finds that his horizons are 
broadened through the winter in the mag- 
nificent pine forest and his friendship with 
a young German immigrant. For America, 
this era marks the beginning of the move- 
ment for conservation of our forests, a sub- 
ject of interest and importance to the young 
reader of today. (Junior high) 


LANDMARK Books 


WILL SHAKESPEARE AND THE GLOBE THEATRE 
By Anne Terry White. 

Tue Frencu Foreign LEeacIon. 
Blassingame. 

Tue Mississtprp1 BUBBLE. 
Costain. 

CoMMODORE PERRY AND THE OPENING OF 
Japan. By Ferdinand Kuhn. 

Tue Srory or San Francisco. By Charlotte 
Jackson. 

Tue Expiorrs or Xenopuon. By Geoffrey 
Household. 

Captain Cook ExpLores THE SoutH Seas. 
By Armstrong Sperry. 

Ropert E. LEE aNp THE Roap or Honor. 
By Hodding Carter. 

Ciara Barron. By Helen Dore Boylston. 

Oxp Ironsipes. By Harry Hansen. 

Random House. $1.50 each. 


These historically accurate and imaginative 
accounts of important events and people in 
the panorama of history have been created 
by outstanding authors in the field. Their 
highly readable style makes all Landmark 
Books especially helpful in making the world 
of facts an exciting and challenging realm 
for children. (Middle grades) 


By Wyatt 
By Thomas B. 





%& PLAYS FOR SPECIAL DAYS* 
* in March * 


* In addition to the plays for holidays and special occasions in this issue, * 
subscribers may also obtain plays from previous issues: 


* * 


Red Cross Campaign 


Junior and Senior High Middle Grades 


Miss Barron Is Neepep Tue Be Wo Tuo 
Tue Worm Turs 


March 17th — St. Patrick's Day 


Junior and Senior High Middle Grades 


Sr. Patrick Saves THE Day Tue Wisnine Weu 
THe Lasr Laven Tue Turee Wisnes 
For THe GLory or Sr. Parrick 

Sr. Parrick’s Eve Lower Grades 


ne Prize Suamrock 


Easter and Spring 


Junior and Senior High Lower Grades 


A Hooxy Ho.ipay Tue Cuoosine or Easter Raweit 
An Ove TO SPRING PLANTING I 
TuLips AND Two Lips Tue Green Tut 
BUNNIES AND BoNnNeETS LATE SPRING 
Tue Goop Eaa Jack Frost's Goopnyr Girt 
Serine Fever Spaine Is Hens 
Tue Case or tHe Easter Bons Tue Crackenp Easter Ee 
HEARTS AND FLOWERS Tne Woop Fouk ann THe I 
Tomorrow Is Easter Here Wantrep ror Easter 
Not GTO Wrar Tue Seven Lirrre Seevs 
Tue NAMING Or THE FLOWERS 
Ine bimst Easter Eaos 
Middle Grades Sprixne Ni 
Tue Lezy Lerrce Ra 
Miss Ko 4 
Bunsy Pru 


FaTHeER's Eastern Hat 
Easter Bunny Maci 
Finer Day or Aprit 
Aprit Foot Tue Bi 
Mortner Eartu's New Dress Tue Firs 


Kkastern Ecce 
} Mac ot I 
Tne Ma Wererixnc W 
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Any of these plays from past issues of our magazine, as well as those in the current 
issue, may be produced royalty-free by subseribers. Single copies of individual pla 
may be purchased by current subscribers only for 20¢ each (406 to non-subscribers 
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Published — Spring, 1956: 


. . 
Radio Plays of Famous Stories 
by Lewy OLFsoNn 
A collection of eg radio dramatizations 
of 15 classics, such as Silas Marner, Jane Eyre, 
The House of the Seven Gables, David Copperfield, 
Tom Sawyer, Cyrano de Bergerac, Captains 
Courageous, The Importance of Being Earnest, etc. 
Junior High and Older. 250 pages; $3.75 


Mystery Plays for Young People 

by JoHN MuRRAY 
Everyone loves a mystery and these 16 one-act 
dramas will prove exciting for both actors and 
audiences. There are ghosts, murders, inter- 
national intrigues, jewel thefts, missing wails, and 
other spine-tingling situations in this assortment 
of thrillers 


Junior High and Older. 372 pages; $4.00 


. . 

Patriotic Plays and Programs 

by AILEEN FisHer and OLtiveE RaBE 
A collection of one-act plays, skits, poems, reci- 
tations, and songs on patriotic themes. Ideal for 
celebrating national holidays and special occa- 
sions or for nerformance any time during the year. 
Ready about March 15th 
Lower Grades through Junior High. 


Prize Plays for Teen-Agers 
by HeLen Lovutse MILLER 


A group of one-act comedies, holiday plays and 
everyday plays for young people by a popular 
playwright and teacher who understands how 
teen-agers act and talk. Sparkling dialogue and 
entertaining true-life situations. Ready about 
May Ist 

Junior High and Older. $4.00 


$4.00 


1955 Publications 
Junior Plays for All Occasions*” 


by Mitprep Hark and Nok McQuEEN 


Forty-three plays for children covering major 
holidays and special occasions. 
Lower and Middle Grades. 576 pages; $4.00 


Plays for Living and Learning” 


by Heten Louise MILLER 


Twenty-five plays and programs dramatizing such 
subjects as citizenship, money, language, Book 
Week, arithmetic, etc. 

Lower and Middle Grades. 312 pages; $3.50 


Blue Ribbon Plays for Girls* 


ed. by Syitvia E. KAMERMAN 
Thirty-five plays for girls of all ages. Comedies, 
holiday par’: and general plays. Lower Grades 
through High School. 359 pages; $3.75 








of 
Royalty. Gree Plays for Young People 


STANDARD CLOTHBOUND EDITIONS 


Previously published and —— 
still popular! 


Unitep Nations PLays AND PRoGRAMS*¥ 
by Aileen Fisher and Olive Rabe. Lower Grades 
through High School. 296 pages; $3.50 


SuHort Piays ror ALit-Boy Casts*¥ 
by Vernon Howard. Middle Grades and Junior 
High. 201 pages; $3.00 
HEALTH AND Sarety PLays AND 
PROGRAMS *¥ 
by Aileen Fisher. Lower and Middle Grades. 
340 pages; $3.50 


One-Act Piays ror ALL-Giri Casts*¥ 
by Marjorie Paradis. Jr. and Sr. High. 
193 pages: $2.50 


Twenty-Five Piays ror Ho.ipays*¥ 
by Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen. Jr. and 
Sr. High. 442 pages; $3.50 


Ho.ipay ProGrRaMs FOR Boys AND GIRLS*¥ 
by Aileen Fisher. Lower and Middle Grades. 
374 pages; $3.50 


LitrLe Piays ror LITTLE PLAYERS*W® 
ed. by Sylvia E. Kamerman. Lower Grades. 
388 pages; $3.00 


Houipay Piays ror TEBN-AGERs*¥ 
by Helen Louise Miller. Jr. and Sr. High. 
335 pages; $3.50 


MopERN CoMEDIES FOR YOUNG PLAYERS*¥ 
by Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen. Jr. and 
Sr. High. 373 pages; $3.50 


PLays FoR GREAT Occasions*¥ 
by Graham DuBois. Jr. and Sr. High. 
371 pages; $3.50 


CuristmMas PLays FoR YouNG ActTors*¥ 
ed. by A. S. Burack. Lower Grades through High 
School. 264 pages; $3.00 


Rapio Piays ror YOUNG PEoPLE*¥ 
by Walter Hackett. Jr. and Sr. High. 
277 pages: $3.00 


100 PLAYs FOR CHILDREN *¥ 
ed. by A. 8. Burack. Lower and Middle Grades. 
886 pages; $4.75 


On STAGE FoR TEEN-AGERS*Y¥ 
by Helen Louise Miller. Jr. and Sr. High. 
432 pages; $3.50 


CAREER Piays FOR YOUNG PEOPLE*¥ 
by Samuel 8. Richmond. Jr. and Sr. High. 
342 pages; $3.50 


SpeciaL PLays ror Spectat Days*¥ 
by Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen. Middle 
Grades and Jr. High. 97 pages: $3.50 





* Listed in the Booklist of the A.L.A. 
w Wilson Standard Catalog Cards Available. 


LPLAYS, ENC., Publishers, 8 Arlington St., Boston 16, Mas 














